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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF MRS. GLOVER. 





There is nothing in the pride of ancestry which entitles it to 
respect, excepting when it is built upon the talent or virtue of 
those who have preceded us. For an enlightened age, the nobility 
of the mind is the only true nobility. The subject of the present 
Memoir may deem herself happy, not only in being a direct de- 
scendant from the celebrated Betrerton, of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; but in having preserved the genius which immortalized 
him, in his posterity. Her father is an actor of distinguished 
powers, but less fortunate than many who are less deserving, he 
has been compelled in age to. bear the acquirements of his youth 
to a distant clime, where his excellence isno longer depressed by 
3 cabal, and his experience is found greatly beneficial to the rising 

interests of the drama. | | 

Juc1a Betrerton was born at Newry, in Ireland, on the 8th of 
January, 1783. The resources of her family were limited,—con- 
sequently our young heroine was at the earliest moment called to 
contribute to her own subsistence. When Mr. Betterton removed 
to the company of Tate Wilkinson in York, his daughter Julia, at 
the age of six years, was first brought upon the boards as the 
Page in Otway's ‘‘Orphan.” She next performed the Duke of 
York to the Richard of Cooke ; and so highly was this great actor 
charmed with the promise of her infancy, that she was announced 
for his benefit in Tom Thumb, when he himself sustained Glum- 
dalca, and displayed the miniature conqueror upon his hand. 
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At the age of thirteen, Miss Betterton was transferred to Bath ; 
and possessing a person and talents beyond her ycars, she speedily 
became the great favourite in tragedy and comedy. Bath was then 
the direct nursery for London performers ; and its patronage was 
more discreetly bestowed, and of higher value than it ever has 
been since. The transit from Bath to London, for genius of such 
promise, was, of course, rapid, In two vears, Miss Betterton 
quitted the boards of this elegant city, and uttered her regrets at 
parting in the following Address, written by Mr. \.eyler, senior, 
which she pronounced after playing Jmogen in Cymbeline, for her 
farewell benefit :-— 


‘* The tree of deepest root is found 
Least willing still to quit the ground,’’ 
But I,—a plant that has not yet ta’en root 
Amid this nursery of choicest fruit,— 
But two short years been cultur’d here 
Beneath your kind, improving care; 
Pleas’d with the warm, congenial earth 
That gave my budding blossoms birth,— 
I,—like the imputed tree of sense, 
Shrink at the thought of moving hence! 
Each tendril soft must feel a wound ~ 
When harrow’d from such fruitful ground. 
So the Domestic, who whole years his spent 
In some good household, cheerly and content,— 
Who rear’d the young race ’neath their mother’s eye, 
Prais’d all their pranks, but pass’d their errors by,— 
Allur’d by hopes of grandeur, wealth, and riches, 
Or love of fame, whieh many a fool bewitches,— 
She gives, with anguish trembling at her heart, 
Her kind, good Mistress notice,—* We must part! 
I have engag’d—advantage was my view,— 
Though interest sway’d, affection turns to you !’ 
But when the hour of sad departu re prest, 
The keenest anguish fill’d her grateful breast ; 

, And whilst her tears in quick succession fell, 
Seeking the door, she faintly sobb’d—*‘ farewell!” 


At the time Miss Betterton left Bath, the usual salary of the 
leading London performers was twelve pounds ;—indeed, in the 
cant of the green-room, a principal actor was uniformly termed 
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a twelve pounder. But such were the anticipations created by her 
talent, that she was engaged by Mr. Harris to perform five years 
in Covent-garden at from fifteen to twenty pounds a week, On 
the 12th of October, 1797, she made her debdt, being then only 
fifteen years of age, as Elwina in the tragedy of * Percy.” The 
following beautiful introductory Prologue, written by the veteran 





CuMBERLAND, was spoken by Mr. Holman previous so the play : 


Friends of the moral stage, whose smiles bestow 
Those joys that cause the throbbing heart to glow, 
You, whose decree can panic fears controul, 

And light the lamp of genius in the soul, 

Protect, and with an eye of candour view 

Her, whom the muse now consecrates to you: 
Her youth, her terrors, her soft sex appeals, 

And speaks to all the manly bosom feels. 

Where, if not here, in all the peopled earth, 
Shall friends be found to cherish modest worth, 
To nurse the budding flower, whose future bloom. 
Shall greet the planter with his rich perfume, 

Or trace with critic skill the deep laid root, 
Fated to bear perfection’s golden fruit ? 


And let us hope that in a riper age, 
Our young Etwina’s doom'd to grace the stage , 
if nature hath bestow’d a tuneful ear, 
And tones MELPOMENE may deign to hear; 
if right she feels, and haply hath the art 
Those inborn feelings rightly to impart ; 
Jf in the coming scene she can display 
Those agonies, that tear the mind away 
Till madness seizes the rack’d lover’s brain, 
_Saps the fond heart, and streams in every vein,— . 
Her ardent zeal, her anxious, fond desire, 
To catch some portion of her Poet's fire, 
May haply claim your praise,—and praise that springs 
From you, may give her young ambition wings, 
And she that creeps, may soar—this night’s the test : 
Hope dictates more—I dare not speak the rest. 


The success of Miss Betterton’s coup d'essai, gave that great 
impulse to her talent which has raised it tothe rank she has ever 
since so proudly sustained. There are state secrets which regulate 
the conduct of the mock Emperors of the drama, and which are 
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seldom detected until they can be traced back from their effects. 
A mystery of this description changed the course of Miss Betterton’s 
exertions. Mr. Henry Johnston had been, much puffed as the 
Scotch Roscius, and was brought to London under the loftiest 
expectations. ‘The managers intended that Miss Betterton should 
gohandin hand with the young tragedian. But Mr. Lewis, the 
stage manager, had seen the late Mrs. Pope in Dublin, and en- 
gaged her, at alow salary, unknown to Mr. Harris. She was 
brought out the very next night after Miss Betterton. She could act 
nothing but tragedy ;—Miss Betterton was equally celebrated in 
both departments,—and, after having repeated Elwina, it was 
determined to try her strength in comedy ;—she was consequently 
announced for Charlotte Rusport in the ‘‘ West Indian,” which 
she filled with a degree of applause which induced Mr. Cumber- 
land to give her the leading part in a new production of his en™ 
titled ‘‘ False Impressions,” of which she spoke the Epilogue, 
and formed the great support. Thus, by the accidental necessity 
of finding employ for another, and still keeping admired talent 
before the public, was the ambition of Miss Betterton turned into 
a new channel, and she became almost exclusively devoted to the 
comic muse. 

In her summer excursions, Miss Betterton had frequently visited 
Birmingham, and there she first |met the gentleman whom she 
afterwards married. On the 20th of March, 1800, she became 
Mrs. GLover. 

During the concluding years of her Covent-garden engagement, 
Mrs. Glover was frequently called upon to perform what is tech- 
nically termed the heavy tragedy,—the Lady Randolph's, Hermiones, 
and Lady Macbeth's ;—and was rapidly attaining great eminence 
in that department, at the time when Cooke was first engaged in 
London ;—but, forced by the usual consequences of matrimony 
into temporary seclusion, those charactcrs went out of her posses- 
sion into the hands of Mrs. Litchfield. 

The Covent-garden engagement having expired, Mrs. Glover 
was engaged in September, 1803, for one year, at Drury-lane, 
with the promise of an advantageous offer for a longer term on 
the ensuing season. Mr. Bannister accordingly settled an en- 
gagement for three years at a rising salary, with Mr, Richardson ; 
gne of the proprietors; but Mr. Richardson dying before the 
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articles were signed, Mr. Justice Graham, a sort of sub-rosa, 
agent of the concern, wishing to deduct two pounds a week from 
the sum agreed upon,—the negociation ceased and an application 
was made to Covent-garden. Mr. Kemblé went to Mrs. Glover 
just as she was stepping into the coach to fulfil a starring engage- 
ment in Liverpool, and articles for three years at Covent-garden 
were signed upon the spot. This occasioned some chagrin on the 
part of Mr. Graham, who wrote to. reclaim the services of Mrs. 
Glover, and to offer a full compliance with her first demand, 
but it was too late ;—and after a remonstance and a threat, all 
resistance was discontinued by the managers. 

At the expiration of the ‘three years at Covent-garden, the'en- 
gagement was renewed for another year, by Mr. Kemble, and then 
resigned ; in consequence of his declining to increase the terms, 
as Mrs. Glover had been encouraged to anticipate. For the three 
following years she travelled the rounds of ‘the provincial Thea- 
tres, only revisiting London during the short seasons of the Hay- 
market. In 1912, she engaged for one year with the Drury-lane 
Company, at the Lyceum, and when Drury-lane was re-opened, 
she resumed her station at that house for two years ; renewed the 
engagement for one ;—in 1816-17 left London and ‘performed 
one year in'Treland ;—and at the commencement of'the’ ae 
season, 1817-18, once more returned to Drury-lane. 

It would be quite superfluous here to offer any opinion of the 
talent of Mrs. Glover. With great personal attractions, a charm- 
ing flow of spirits, and the most perfect mastery and experience © 
of her profession, it is impossible that she should not excel: In 
comedy, to which her attention has been principally devoted, she, — 
of course, principally shines. Mrs. Oakley in the ‘* Jealous Wife,’ 
Mrs. Sullen in the “* Beaux Stratagem,” Estifania in‘ Rule a wife 
and have a Wife,” Lady Racket, in «‘ Three Weeks after Marriage’ 
are exclusively her own. ‘There is no person upon the stage who 
can equal her as Queen Elizabeth in ‘* Richard: the Third,” and , 
we have seen her perform Elvira, Lady Randolph, and many other: 
partsin tragedy, with a force‘and effect which would have given fame. j 
to any one whose fame had not been already stemped in ‘other — 
things. | ‘ 

In-comedy Mrs. Glover is said to bear’ astrong resemblance to 
the lite’ Mrs. “Abington.” “Upon this resemblance we have heard, — 
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from a family connection of Mrs. Glover, to whom we are in- 
debted for some of the dates and circumstances of the present 
memoir, that Mrs. Abington herself has been heard to dwell 
with pleasure. In her early career, she honoured Miss Betterton 
with many cheering and complimentary attentions; and in an in- 
terview soon after her appearance, the old lady, after having entered 
the room with the elegant ceremony of former times, attended by 





a maid, and decked in draperies, fiattered her youthful successor 
with many prophecies of future excellence. 

Among the numerous characters in which Mrs. Glover has been 
the original, Eugenia, in the ‘“‘ Founding of the Forest,” .4l- 
hadra, in ‘* Remorse,” Lady Windham, in the ‘* Royal Oak,” and 
Madam de Cerval, in ‘* Accusation,” 
finished pictures upon the stage. It is remarkable that those ori- 
ginal partsin which she is remembered with the greatest interest, 
are altogether tragic. 

Mrs. Glover has been the mother ofeight children, four of whom 
areliving. These children areentirely dependent upon her exerti- 
ons, and not only her own offspring, but three or four family con- 
nections, all look to her for their support. Three girls and a boy 
now constitute her family, and enjoy every advantage which the 
most careful education and the most exemplary maternal devot- 
edness, can impart. It is deeply to be lamented that a lady of so 
much private worth and public talent, should not be equally happy 
in all the relations of life. But here we pause. Domestic disquiet 
should be screened from public animadversion. 


areranked among the most 

































Miscellaneous Gommunnications. 






THE FRENCH DRAMA, 





The theatrical audiences of this country have been long accused 
of boisterous and noisy deportment; it may not however be as 
generally known,. that our neighbours, the French, always so 
famed for their politeness and good breeding, have been equally 
so. So early as the year 1596, an order was made by the civil 
magistrate on the 5th of February, as follows :— 

Every person is prohibited from doing any violence in the Play- 
house of Burgandy, during the time any piece is performing, as 
likewise from throwing stones, dust, or anything which may put 
the audience into an uproar, or create any tnmult, &e. 
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ae ON THE DECLINE OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA. 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
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Mr. Epiror, . 


Among the various recreations, which art and imagination have 
invented, for the gratification of mankind; none possess such 
es power over the feelings, and communicate such pleasure to the 
“~ senses; and none contribute so much at the same time to our de- 
bY light and instruction, as the entertainments of the drama. And, 
° consequently, no amusement has received a greater degree of en- 





! ; couragement ; for, no sooner has civilization polished the mane 
: ners of a people, than we find the standards of Melpomene, and 
Thalia erected, and thousands of votaries doing homage to theit 
s charms. But perhaps in no country has the Histrionic art made 

~ such rapid strides towards perfection, as in England ; whether . 
_ we speak with reference to the professors of the Drama, or to 

i Dramatic writers. | Of the former, the extraordinary emanations | 

of talent elicited in our own times, by Siddons, Kemble, and 

3 Kean, sufficiently justify the assertion, had Garrick and the other 

< luminaries of the last age never lived to establish the fact. Of 

4 the latter, one only great example need be mentioned, and the 

: ' truth of the position will be incontrovertible: the name of Shak 

+ speare will always give to Britain a proud pre-eminence in the 

- history of the drama. As one sun rises to illuminate the natural 

world, so one bright orb shines resplendant in the dramatic hoe . 

@ rizon ; and the dissolution of the world alone, will witness the 

extinction of its rays.. It is observed, however, that Theatrical 

| amusements have degenerated, and that the taste for the enjoy- 

— ment of them has experienced an equal depreciation; it is the 

intention of the present inquiry, to notice briefly a few of the 

causes, that have produced the deterioration. The first that will 
be noticed as having in a very material degree contributed to 
this effect, is the introduction of a species of composition, deno- 
minated Melo-Drama, which has of late years, so entirely 
usurped the place of the legitimate drama on our boards, this is 
an evil, which, unless itis checked in time, will tend completely 
to subvert the respectability, the solidity, and the prosperity of 
Vor. XII.—No. 66. L 
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the English stage. Perhaps this statement may be considered 
overcharged, but a very little attention to the subject will prove 
itstruth; for, let it be asked, what form the particular attractions 
of these tragi-comic spectacles? the answer indubitably must 
be, splendid scenery, costly decoration, and striking, though un- 
natural situations. Are the minds ofan enlightened and judicious 
audience, to rely for gratification on the ingenuity of the painter 
and the machinist? or can the purposes of the drama be attained 
by the springing of a mine, the conflagration of a castle, or the 
chorus of Banditti? Shame on the managers and authors, who 
thus endeavour to vitiate the taste of the public, by substituting 
pageantry and empty show, for solid instruction and substantial 
improvement. ‘‘ But,” say the mighty potentates of our Theatrical 
establishments, ‘‘ these pieces (to use their own phrase) draw more 
than others.” The fallacy of this argument is obvious, and it 
should be remembered, that at present they boast the charm of 
novelty, but soon the most ardent and devoted admirers of their 
charms, will be satiated by that uniform similarity of style and 
incidents, observable in all of them. 

The very essence of dramatic productions, is a strict adher- 
ance to nature, and in this fundamental principle they are totally 
deficient ; they are founded in absurdity, supported by improba- 
bility, and frequently in impossibility. 

Another evidence of the depreciation of the stage, is the very 
great paucity of skilful dramatists in the present age, a cir- 
cumstance greatly to be lamented, both as it regards the drama, 
and as it concerns an important branch of English literature. 

Time in its overwhelming torrent, has swept from us those 
artists, who traced the lineaments of human nature, and painted 
man in all his varied colours. Who now shall guide the magic 
pencil ? Where are we to seek for the Shakspeare, the Rowe, the 
Otway, the Congreve, and the Cibber of former days? wha 
amongst the living shall fill their place? Those whose talents 
assure us they are amply qualified for the task, appear to shrink 
from it, as if they deemed the Theatre (degraded as it now is) 
unworthy their time and attention. All the support the national 
stage can boast of, is from a few individuals, whose limited share 
of understanding, only enable them to compile a drama from the 
pages of a news-paper, or novel, or to write an afterpiece founded 
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on a “* twice told tale.” There are other causes, of lesser moment, 
which remain to be considered ; the immense salaries awarded to 
the performers, is a point which calls loudly for amendment. 
It has given rise, among themselves, to endless jealousies and 
disputations ; and from it the public may date many of those disap- 
pointments which they are so often doomed to encounter ; for 
by raising them to a height they never were intended to 
obtain, it has made them forget, that they are the servants 
of the public. Far, very far is it from my intention, to en- 

















deavour to sink the Theatrical profession, one grain lower 
in the scale of general estimation, there is already unfortunately 
too much unjust, and unmerited obloquy attached to it. The 
very estimable characters of many of the performers of the present 
day, abundantly testify, that an actor is as capable of fulfilling 
the duties of social and domestic life, in a manner as creditable 
to himself, as any other member of the community. It is dis- 
graceful to these days of toleration and liberality, to hear a worthy 
individual stigmatized by the name of a vagabond ! merely because 
his inclination has led him to adopt, the profession of a player. 
But at the same time let them remember, it is always their duty 
and interest, to pay the most scrupulous regard to the wishes of 
that public, which alone enables them to live ; lest by their ca- 
price and inordinate vanity, they induce their patrons to with- 
draw that support, and encouragement, which while the servant 
deserves it, the master is ever willing to bestow, The unfairness 
of giving one performer an hundred guineas per night, while ano- 
ther is left to starve on a few shillings a week, is so glaring a de- 
fect as to nced nocomment. While the present evils of manage- 
ment exist the stage will never be as it ought; a mirror to reflect 
the virtues and vices of the age. 

The Theatres are at present tottering, to their very base, and 
unless speedy means be taken to uphold them, we shall soon have 
to “mourn over those beautiful ruins’ which a bad system 
levelled to the dust. 

Another subject of general and just complaint is, the indif- 
ferent manner in which the subordinate characters are always 
supported. Never are we permitted to see the minor parts, 
filled by those who are capable of doing justice to them. 
The modern Srars disdain to throw any light over a second rate 
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character. No compassion for what an audience is forced to 
endure, can tempt them fora moment to wave their dignity ; con- 


po 





sequently vulgar action, and ungraceful deportment; in all but " in 
one or two principal persons entirely destroy the illussion of the ; wl 
scene, and our ears are tortured, by their misplaced punctuation, de 
and total misconception of the text of theirauthor. At one house ha 
more especially, nothing but the high intellectual treat ‘* Min- er 
istred to the Mind” by the almost supernatural acting of one = di 
| highly gifted being ; can possibly compensate for the mortifica- @ cc 
tion of seeing the exquisite tragedies of our Divine bard, parodized, a re 
and burlesqued, by the vile acting of the inferior members of the & in 
Dramatis Persone. It may be remarked, that the Theatrical, is tt 


the only profession, for which a preparatory education is not 
deemed requisite. From whence this originated I shall not now 
inquire, but it appears to my mind that were an institution esta- 
blished, for the instruction of those, who intended to embrace it 
in all the various mysteries, it would contribute more effectually 
than any thing else, to increase the respectability of the profession. 
It would raise it to an equal rank, with those which are considered 
more respectable employments, and would prove the falsity of an 





assertion so often made, that idleness is the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the histrionic profession; It must also be obvious that 
in the course of time it would completely exterpate the evil I last 
complained of. The munificent collection made at the last 
Theatrical Fund Dinner, affords an ample testimony of the will- 





ingness of our nobility, to aid, and support the English stage ; and] 
doubt not, were a plan for the formation of a seminary, for the pur- 
pose of giving instructions in the art of acting ; submitted to the 
public, it would receive approbation, favour, and encouragement, 
from a nation unequalled for its liberality. Perhaps among your 
numerous readers, some may be found who will improve on this hint. 
I should apologize to you Mr. Editor for this long trespass on 
your patience, did not the importance of the subject, offer a 
sufficient excuse. The proposal of remedies for the defects I have 
pointed out, is left to those more versed in Theatrical matters. 








Jam, your obliged Correspondent, 
\ And sincere well wisher, 
! February, 1818, E.R. 
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The foregoing letter which is from an esteemed correspondent, 
points out, with great propriety and truth several glaring defects 
in our Theatres, particularly the slovenly and incomplete style in 
which the subordinate characters are personated. But one radical 





defect has not been recited, the preposterous size of modern play- 
houses. Tothis we areinclined principally to attribute the in- 
creasing degeneracy of the amusements of the stage, and the 
disinclination of men of talent, to try their fortune in dramatic 
composition. Inthe justice of the remarks on melo-dramas we 
readily concur, but we do not coincide with our correspondent 
in the remarks on the remuneration of the performers. Doubtless 
there are many persons who are too highly paid, and it may be 
productive of evil, but we do not consider it as a proximate cause 
of the decay of Theatricals, for the same petty ‘‘ jealousies and 
disputations” are to be found amongst the actors who’ have 
twenty shillings a week as those who have twenty pounds. 
EpiTor. 








a A PROLIFIC WRITER. 


Alphonsus Tostatus, a Spanish writer, wrote so many com- 
a mentaries on the Sacred Scriptures, and other things beside, that 
. before the fortieth year of his age some have reckoned three 
| pages (in folio) for every day of his life ; insomuch that it is 
‘)) said of him, 


Hic stupor est mundi, qui scibile discutit omne. 


a He learned all the liberal sciences without being taught, and 
+ wrote during his life as much as most people could read in that 4 
time. When we consider that this author was at the same time 
Counsellor to the King, Referendary Major of Spain, and Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, Divinity, and Law, at Salamanca, we must, 
indeed, acknowledge his labours to have been wonderful, none 
but those of an editor can exceed them. I know not if he had 
any family or was married ; if he was, it adds to the marvel. 
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THE REPOSITORY.—No. IX. 


Being an Assemblage of Fragments, Anecdotes, Vestiges, and 


Remarks, Collected and Re-collected, 


PROM RARE AND AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 





‘¢ | have gleaned the far-separated leaves of this Repository from every 
source, and united them under one head.” 


DRAKE. 


]1.—CURIOUS CHALLENGE. 


The following singular challenge was sent from Solyman the 
Great, Emperor of the Turks, to Maximilian II. Emperor of Ger- 
many :—‘* By connivance of the great God in heaven, We, Soly- 
man, God on earth, great and sublime emperor of all the world, 
lord, master, and disposer of all the followers of Christ ; we send 
and declare unto thee, Maximilian, indignation, misfortune, and 
infidelity to thee, and thy princes, subjects, and adherents, We 
moreover give thee to know that We, by the sufferance of the 
great God, styled on earth the perpetual and universal God, most 
mighty emperor soldan of Babylon, lord of Armenia, the mighti- 
est in Persepolis and Numidia, the great auxiliary of God, prince 
in Barbary, even unto the mountains of Achaia, king of kings, 
from the meridian to the poles, from the rising of the sun to the 
setting thereof, the first and chief-placed in the paradise of Ma- 
homet, the scourge of Christendom and christians, keeper and 
defender of the sepulchre of thy God crucified, the only victo- 
rious and triumphant lord of all the world, and of all circuits and 
provinces thereof; thou, Maximilian, who stylest thyself king of 
our kingdom of Hungary, we will visit thee for that cause, and 
make thee acquainted with our strength of thirteen kingdoms, 
collected in one hundred thousand horse and foot prepared for 
war, with all the power of Turkish munition, such as thou nor 
none of thy servants have seen, heard, or had knowledge of ; and 
this even before thy chief city, Vienna. We, Solyman, God on 
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earth, in defiance of thee, thine adherents, and abettors do with 

our warlike strength, pronounce and intend thine and their utter 

destruction and depopulation, by every possible means we can de- 
vise; and this we signify unto thee, to the end that thou and thy 

miserable people may prepare yourselves for ruin or death; with us 

it is determined by the hands of our Janizaries, to ravage and 

spoil thee, and all thy German kingdoms and _ principalities: 

This misery we have denounced against thee and thy adherents ; 

have thou no doubt we will come. 


Dated in the year of our reign forty-seven, in the city of 
Constantinople, from which we did expel thy predecessors, 
their wives, children, and friends, and made them miser- 
able slaves and captives.” 


Q.—SINGULAR EPITAPH, 


Written by Ralph Tyrer, Vicar of Kendal, Westmoreland, who 
died 1627, and inscribed on his tomb by his friends :— 


*¢ London bred me, Westminster fed me, 
Cambridge sped me, my sister wed me, * 

Study taught me, living sought me, 

Learning brought me, Kendal caught me, 
Labour prest me, sickness distrest me, 

Death opprest me, the grave possest me, 

God first gave me, Christ did save me, 

Earth did crave me, and heaven would have me. 


3. CURIOUS EXHIBITION AT PALERMO. 


«*Among the remarkable objects in the vicinity of Palermo 
pointed out to strangers, they fail not to singularize a convent of 
Capuchins, at a small distance from town, the beautiful gardens 
of which serve as a public walk. You are shown under the fabric 
a vault divided into four great galleries, into which the light is ad- 
mitted by windows cut out at the top of each extremity. In this 
vault are preserved, not in flesh but in skin and bone, all the Ca- 
puchins who have died in the convent since its foundation, as 
well as the bodies of several persons from the city. There are 
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* Meaning at the instigation of his sister, 
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here private tombs belonging to opulent families, who even after 
death disdain to be confounded with the vulgar part of mankind. 
It is said that, in order to secure the preservation of those bodies, 
they are prepared by being gradually dried before a slow fire, so as 
to consume the flesh without greatly injuring the skin. When 
perfectly dry, they are invested with the Capuchin habit, and 
placed upright on tablets disposed step above step along the sides 
of the vault ; the head, the arms, and feet are left naked. A pre- 
servation like this is horrid. The skin discoloured, dry, as if it 
had been tanned, nay torn in some places, is glewed close to the 
bone. It is easy to imagine, from the different grimaces of this 
numerous assemblage of fleshless figures, rendered still more fright- 
ful by a long beard on the chin, what a hideous spectacle this 
must exhibit ; and whoever has seen a Capuchin alive may form a 
slight idea of this singular Repository of dead Friars.” 


SONNINI. 


4.—FIGHTING IN ONE'S OWN WAY. 


The following retort, prudent and curious, is a well-attested fact, 
and occurred near Stroud, in Gloucestershire. An officer’s ser- 
vant, who was used to attend his master with holsters, conceiving 
they conferred on himself all the privileges of his master (as the 
possession of Arundel Castle invests any owner with all seignorial 
i rights and personal dignities), sent a challenge to single combat to 
a poor parish-clerk, to which he received the following answer :— 
<¢ Abraham Amen conceiving duelling with fire-arms to be the ex- 
clusive privilege of officers and real gentlemen, refuses to fight the 
q upstart Bob Bouncer ; but as the person challenged has a right to 
chuse his own weapons, Abraham Amen will meet the said B. Boun- 
cer even on a sunday, and on consecrated ground, to the praise and 
glory of God, with two staves.” 





i 5,—GRAY S ELEGY. 


There seems (to me) to bea slight mistake in the first line of 
this celebrated elegy,— 





“¢ The curfew tolls the Anell of parting day.” 


tf The knell only tolled when the soul had departed ; it tolls at the 
t . 
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sommes “mame 
funeral. It was the passing bell that rang at the hout of depart- 
ure, to obtain prayers for the passing or parting soul. From this 
superstitious notion of our aricestors was derived the present cus- 
tom of tolling the bell immediately after death. * 








6.—sSINGULAR ADVENTURE. 


The caravans of pilgrims to Mecca ased to be held sa¢red by 
the Arabs, and even by common robbers. However, in the year 


1976, the grand caravan from Persia to Mécca was attacked by thé 


Arabs, owing to the following circumstances. It was customary 
for the caravans to take conductors from a particular tribe of 
Arabs encamped in the envitons of Bassota, whose chief received 
4 certain sum for guarding: the caravan to Damiascus ; and this tribe 
was one of the most powerful and extensive aniongst the Arabs. 
In 1776, it happened that in the caravan which was to be conveyed 
frony Bassora to Damascus, there was the daughter of Kherim 
Khan, a powerful Persian prince, accompanied by a train of ladies 
who were all extremely rich. The chief of the tribe, observing 
the’ great splendour afd riches of this caravan, and the quality of 
the pilgrims, demanded a more considerable sum than usual fo 
couduct them, which they refused to pay, and addressed them<- 
selves to the chief of another tribe, who agreed to conduct them 
to ‘‘the Prophet's tomb” for the usual sum. They set out from 
Bassora accordingly ; but when they were in the heart of the de- 
sert through which they were obliged to pass, the chief of the 
former tribe, with his Arabs, suddenly fell upon the caravan and 
its conductors, and slaughtered them, stripped all the pilgrims, 
not sparing even the daughter of Kherim Khan, and plundered 
the caravan, leaving the travellers to pursue their journey in that 
miserable condition. Kherim Khan sent an ambassador to:the 
Porte to complain of this daring sacrilege, and to demand satis- 
faction ; for it isthe province of the Grand Seignior to provide 
for the safety of the caravans going to and coming from Mecca, 
while they are upon his territories, but the Porte gave only evasive 
answers, alledging that the Arabs-are rebels, and that the tribe who 
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* See ‘‘ Theatrical Inq.” vol. v. p. 225. 
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had committed the outrage inhabited the territory of Bassora, 
which was subject to the government of Bhagdat; it therefore 
belonged to the Great Bashaw of that city to indemnify him for 
the loss. Kherim, enraged at this answer, marched his troops to 
Bassora, which he took and plundered. The riches that he amas- 
sed by this conquest were immense ; and not being satisfied, he 
directed his course to Bhagdat, which he besieged, and kept it 
blocked up six months, when the Emperor of the Turks agreed to 


make ample reparation, and a peace was ratified between them. 
~ 


7 o——RARE BOOKS. 


“In the reign of King William the Conqueror books were so 
rare and uncommon, that a Countess of Anjou gave for a collec- 
tion of Homilies, 200 sheep, a measure of wheat, one of rye, a 
third of millet, and a certain number of the skins of martins.” 











HENAULT. 


8.—GALILEO. 
ee 


_ This celebrated astronomer being cited before the tribunal of 
the Holy Inquisition, and made to abjure his doctrine of the Co- 
pernican, or true system of the world, after going through the 
forced ceremony, indignant at the humiliating concession he had 
been compelled to make, stamped his foot upon the earth, saying, 
‘© It moves, notwithstanding.” 


9.—CHIVALRY. 


In the reign of Edward III. a troop of knights being drawn up 
in order to proceed on some very gallant undertaking, the beauti- 
ful Countess of Salisbury, in order to inspire them with “ invin- 


cible fortitude,” came forth and xissep them every one in the 
open street, and in the presence of thousands of spectators. 
wartTon’s Hist. Eng. Poet. 


10, PATCHES. 


were invented in England by a foreign lady (in the reign of King 


Edward VI.), who in this manner ingeniously covered a wen on 
her neck. 
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1l.—JEU D’ESPRIT. 


The following is from the pen of Horatio Walpole, and, I be- 
lieve, but little known :— 


The Remonstrance. 


What a rout do you make for a single poor kiss ; 
I seiz’d it, ’tis true, and I ne’er shall repent it: 

May he ne’er enjoy one, who shall think twas amiss ; 

But, for me, I thank dear Cytherea who sent it. 


You may pout and look prettily cross; but, I pray, ' 
What business so near to my lips had yeur cheek ? 
If you will put temptation so pat in one’s way, 





















4 Saints, resist if you can—but, for me, I’m too weak. 

% But come, my dear Fanny, our quarrel let’s end, 

4 Nor will I by force, what you gave not, retain: 

q By allowing the kiss, I’m for ever your friend; 

2 If you say that I stole it, why take it again. 

a 12.—cIN. 
a The benevolent Jonas Hanway exclaims against gin as ‘ liquid 
4 fire,” and says, ‘‘I would really propose that it should be sold 
a only in quart bottles, sealed up with the king's seal, with a very 
_ 9% high duty, and none sold without being mixed with a strong 
nM emetic.” 
- “« Three Days’ Journey.” 
q 13.—sIR WALTER RALEIGH, 
a when he first began to be noticed, wrote on a glass window, in the 


eye of Elizabeth, 


*¢ Fain would I climb, 
But that I fear to fall ;’’ 


which the Queen perceiving, immediately wrote under, 


“¢ If thy heart fail thee, 
Do not climh at all.’’ 





| 14,—ANECDOTE. 
In 1586, King Philip II: of Spain had sent the young Constable 


of Castile to felicitate Pope Sixtus V. on his exaltation to the 
M2 
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papal throne. The Pontiff, displeased that so young an ambas- 
sador had been deputed to him, could not help saying, “ And 
well, sir; did your master want men, by sending me an ambassa- 
dor without a beard?” ‘If my sovereign had thought,” replied 
the proud young Spaniard ‘that merit consisted in a beard, he 
would have sent you 4 buck-goat and not a gentleman, as J am.” 


Lambeth, Feb. 5, 1818. GLANVILLE. 





SKETCHES, OR VIEWS IN THE THEATRE. 





Mr. Eptror, 

I was ever partial to the drama,—its amusements are congenial 
to my taste ; and seldom does a week pass but I visit the Theatre. 
I enjoy the beauties of the poet in every range of character, whe- 
ther he paint the ardent love of a Romeo, the deep wrongs of a 
Monimia, the grief of an Isabella, the wit of a Rosalind, the 
blustering of a Bobadil, or the mellow humour of a Falstaff. But 
I have another entertainment in visiting the Theatre, which may 
perhaps be more peculiar. It is my custom between the acts, &c. 
to note those persons whose appearance or behaviour is in any 
way remarkable; I then give up the reins of my imagination, and 
sketch in my own mind their particular character. I have had 
some intercourse with the world, and possess some knowledge of 
human life ; and I flatter myself that the portraits are not much 
unlike the originals. As the renter of a free ticket, I visit every 
part of the house, from the boxes to the gallery; and many an 
hour has been pleasantly passed, by attending to the curious re- 
marks of the illiterate plebeians, on the scenes before them, and 
instantly comparing these with the observations of the more po- 
lished patricians. The following sketch will best explain my prac- 
tice ; and if you deem it worthy insertion, its appearance in your 
pages will oblige your well-wisher. 

CENSOR THEATRICUS. 


, 
Samana 


IN THE BOXES.—LADY R. 


The company of the boxes consist for the most part rather of 
those who come to be seen than for any amusement the drama 
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may afford. The Theatre is asort of rendezvous for the huut-ton, 
a place to wile away an hour, when tine lags heavily, and balls, 
routs, and cards have become tiresome. If at the representation 
of any particular piece the boxes are unusually crowded, we must 
not infer that the piece is good, but that it is fashionable; for 
when this is the case, they are as well-aitended to witness a rope- 
dancer, an elephant, or a ‘conjuror, as to enjoy the talents of 
Kean or O'Neill. Of this class of visitors is Lady R . The 
finest acting of the finest tragedy is the same to her as the most 
miserable grimace of pantomime. In a scene when the feeling of 
the audience is excited almost to tears by the language of the 
poet, or the excellence of the actor, she will burst intoa laugh ; 
not because what she had heard whispered was witty, but because, 
fearful of her natural insignificance, she seeks by this means to 
attract attention. Lady R. is the daughter of a late celebrated 
miser, whose talents for acquiring wealth were almost proverbial. 
Heiress to the whole of her father’s immense possessions, she 
sought, by the influence of her riches to soar beyond the dignity 
of a bourgeoise, and obtain the envied station of nobility; but 
being unfortunately somewhat inclined to ugliness, verging to- 
wards the grand climacteric, and, above all, famous for a scold- 
ing waspish disposition, she could find no duke, earl, or baron, 
sufficiently hardy to forfeit all claims to happiness for the mere 
possession of her wealth. Of common suitors she had plenty ; 
and at length tired of quality-hunting, and the unauspicious state 
of virginity, she compromised her expectations, and reluctantly 
consented to the addresses of a newly-created knight, whose for- 
tunes were in a state of dilapidation, from the combined effects of 
the turf and the gambling-table. With the empty title of my lady 
therefore, she was obliged to content herself; and long before the . 
honey-moon had expired, her infernal temper displayed itself ; and 

though Sir George R. swore, before marriage, that he feared no 

woman, yet whether it was the consequence of hard drinking, 

losses. on the turf, or the conduct of my lady, true it is, that in 

the space of six. months after their harmonious union, his loving » 
Wife saw him to. his grave. After the period devoted to mourning 

(Lmean wearing black, and seeing no company) had expired, 

Lady R, blazed forth a comet of splendour i in the fashionable hee 
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misphere. Balls, routs, ridottas, noon breakfasts, and midnight 
“‘ petit soupées,” followed each other in rapid succession, not 
dealt with a sparing hand, but with a magnificence that might be- 
come even the Eastern world. By these means Lady R. has partly 
established herself in the circle of fashion, though many of the 
higher rank, scorning the pitiful ambition of the wealthy plebeian, 
scarce deign to notice her, except by eating her dinners, showing 
themselves at her fetes, and afterwards ridiculing her vanity and 











folly. Insensible to shame, and insusceptible of improvement, 
Lady R. pursues her course unabashed. To be thought fashion- 
able is the summit of her ambition, and devoted to this cameleon 
goddess; she follows her every change, however inconsistent with 
reason, or subversive of the enjoyments of others. 

I must not forget to mention her peculiar excellence in one 
point, which particularly recommends her to those old dowagers 
who delight in canvassing the faults of their neighbours. Few 
can surpass Lady R. in this respect, she has murdered more re- 
putations than ten of the best tea-gossips together. Is there an 
elopement ? Lady R. is the first to know it, and seldom does it 
pass through her hands, without embellishments—A duel? she 
knows every particular, the lady for whom it was fought, who 
informed at Bow-street, and every other circumstance—A disagree- 
ment in any family? Lady R. knows the secret, and can vouch 
for its truth—Has any celebrated beauty been absent from the 
beau monde for a short time? A whisper from Lady R. tells the 
secret at once.— Indeed! I should not have thought it,—But 
you are certain of the fact?—Is uz the father!” In short Lady 
R. is the scourge of the fashionable world ; her tongue has made 
more births and marriages, and caused more deaths than half 
the other tattlers of London and Westminster. To those who 
may particularly wish to see this lady, I give this information ; 
she is easily to be known in either Theatre, by the constant use 
which she makes of an opera-glass, through which she unmerci- 
fully quizzes, endeavouring to put out of countenance those la- 
dies who possess any share of beauty, and who are so unfor- 
tunate as to be within the range of her optical artillery. I must, 
however, beg leave to remark, for fear of mistake, that Lady R. 
is not the lady who was deservedly hissed a short time since by 
the deities of the Covent-garden gallery, for her effrontery. 
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THE DRAMATIST. 


No. IX. 
¢ ' 
« Extracts should consist not of common but of select things.” 


— 


Observations on the Dramatic powers and dramatic compositions 
of Shakspeare, selected from the writings of various authors. 


(Continued from page 31.) 
+ —— ——. | 
13. 


An expression is not the worse for being obvious and familiar ; 
for a judicious application gives it new dignity and strong sig- 
nificance. All..images-and words are dangerous to such as want . 
genius and spirit. By theirmanagement grand words and images 
improperly thrown together sink into burlesque, and sounding 
nonsense; and the easy and familiar are tortured into insipid fus- 
tian. A true genius will steer securely in either course, and with 
such bold rashness on particular occassions that he will almost 
touch upon rocks yet never receive any damage. This remark 
may be illustrated by the following lines of Shakspeare spoken by 
Appemantus to Timon when he had adjured all human society 
and vowed to pass the remainder of his days in a desert.— 


“ 


What? think’st thou 
That the bleak air, thy boisterous Chamberlain, 3 
Will put thy shirt on warm ? Will these moist trees 

That have outliv’d the eagle, page thy heels, 

And skip when thou point’st out? Will the cold brook 

Candied with ice, caudle thy morning taste 

To cure thy o'er nights surfeit >”’— to ; 

“ Oh! thou shalt find i | 











_ The whole is carried on with so much spirit and supported by 
such an air of solemnity that it is noble and affecting. Yet the 
same expressions and allusions in inferior hands might have 
retained their original baseness and been quite ridiculous. 

SMITH. 
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14. 


The tribute paid to the unequalled genius of Shakspeare, proves 
nothing ; it is sufficiently clear that the generality do not under- 
stand, and therefore cannot admire him. They praise only, be- 
cause they are told it is right to praise. To say the truth, he is 
above, far above such miserable approbation. 


THE NEW BRIT. THEAT. NO. IX. 
15. 


It has generally been understood, that perspicuity is among 
the first requisites of good writing. ‘‘ I cannot say,” said a cri- 
tic, ‘‘ whether Persius is a good writer or not, because I do not 
understand him.” ‘‘ For that very reason,” says Dryden, ‘I say 
he is not a good writer.’’"—This reasoning will, in some repects, 
apply to Shakspeare.—Wherever he is obscure, he must be con- 
tent to be misrepresented :—wherever his meaning is not evident, 
every man will put that construction on his language, which best 
accords with his own ideas and taste—But Shakspeare does not 
rest his claims to our admiration on doubtful points of poetic ex- 
cellence ; it is in those admirable delineations of the mind, that 
correct portraiture of the effects of the passions which all can re- 
cognize. It ison these points that the claims of Shakspeare rest. 


16. 


The noble evidence of the superiority of Shakspeare’s genius 
may be observed, from the circumstance of its having survived 
the various changes of manners and opinions ; possessing all that 
energy and beauty in cur times, which influenced the imagina- 
tion and captivated the feelings of our venerable ancestors. This 
is also a convincing proof of the superiority of nature, over 
art, in the productions of fancy ; the man who writes to the pre- 
sent generation, who copies from existing manners and popular 
sentiments, will ceas_-to charm when that age is past—like an 
ancient painting, the figures or the outlines may retain some por- 
tion of its pristine excellence ; but the faded lustre of the colour- 
ing only serves to remind us of those beauties, which have been— 
it is thus with the dramatic writings of Ben Jonson. His come- 
dies are all faithful representations of the then existing manners; 
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and his heroes were all copied from the living features of his time. 
Thus it is that in the only play of his, which may be said to 
—— = keep possession of the stage —‘‘ Every Man in his Humour’’— 
~  thecharacter of Bobadil loses much of its original vigour and 
effect. The age in which he wrote furnished many such gallants 3 
in nature, which to us appear only a character of the poet’s 





fancy. We laugh at the wit, but we cannot enter into all the al 
spirit of the design; because the change of manners almost 
induces us to suspect that such a being could only exist in the 
imagination of the dramatist. It is in this peculiar instance that 
the superior genius of Shakspeare bursts upon the mind, with all 
its beauty and all its powers. The pupil of nature, with the 
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finger of truth he touched the secret chords of the human heart, 
and awakened all those slumbering passions which are in every 
age invariably the same. He did not so much dwell upon the 
fashion of the garb as on the mind of the man. It was the in- 
nate workings, not the external evidence that he sought to dis- 
close, and in those ‘‘moments of inspiration,” which he has 
left us, he seems to have taken a prophetic glance of futurity, 


at 


while he adorned the canvass of fancy with the sublimest images 
of nature, G. 2. 
, 17. 

That which distinguishes the productions of Shakspeare from 
all others is a wonderful variety and perfect individuality. Each 
of his characters is as much itself, and is as absolutely independent 
of the rest, as if they were living persons, not fictions of the 
mind. The poet appears for the time, to identify himself with 
the character he wishes to represent, and to pass from one to the 





other like the same soul, successively animating different bodies. 
; By an art like that of a ventriloquist, he throws his imagination 
_ out of himself, and makes every word appear to proceed from the 
mouth of the person in whose name it is spoken. His plays alone 
are expressions of the passions, not descriptions of them. . His 
characters are real beings of flesh and blood; they speak like 
men, not like authors. One might suppose that he had stood by 
at the time, and overheard all that had passed—as in our dreams 





we hold conversations with ourselves, make remarks, or commu. 
nicate intelligence, and have no idea of the answer we shall re- 
Vou. XII.—No. 67. N 
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ceive, (and which we ourselves are to make) till we hear it ; 
so the dialogues in Shakspeare are carried on without any con- 
sciousness of what is to follow, without any appearance of prepara- 
tion or premeditation. The gusts of passion come and go like 
sounds of music borne inthe wind. Nothing is made out by in- 
ference and analogy, by climax and antithesis, all comes imme- 
diately from nature. Each object and circumstance seems to ex- 
ist in his mind, as it existed in nature ; each several train of 
thought and feeling goes on of itself without confusion or effort. 
In the world of his imagination every idea has a life, a place, and 
a being of its own. ‘This universality of Shakspeare’s genius has = 
perhaps been a disadvantage to his single works; the variety of _ : 
his resources has prevented hin from giving that intense con- 
centration of interest to some of them, which they might have : 
had. He is earnest only in “ Lear,’ and ‘* Timon of Athens.” 
He combined the powers of Hschylus and Aristophanes, of Dante 
and Rabelais, in his own mind. If he had been only half what 
he was, he might have seemed greater. EDINB. REVIEW. 





18, 


Shakspeare always supports his characters in your favour. 
His Justice Shallow withdraws before he is tedious; the French 
Doctor and Parson, go off in full vigour and spirit. Ancient Pis- 
tol is indeed scurvily treated ; however he keeps up his spirits, 
and continues to threaten so well, that you are still desirous of 
his company: and it is impossible to be dull or tired with the 

gay unfading evergreen Falstaff. MORRIS. 





19. 


Shakspeare ie superior to all other writers in delineating pas- 
sion. It is difficult to say in what part he most excels, whether 
in discovering the sentiments that proceed from various tones of 
passion, or in expressing properly every different sentiment. 
He imposes not upon his readers general declamation and the 
false coin of unmeaning which the bulk of writers deal in. His 
sentiments are adjusted with the greatest propriety to the peculiar 
character and circumstances of the speaker ; and the propriety is 
no less perfect between his sentiments and his diction. - That this 
is no exaggeration will be evident to every person of taste upon 
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comparing Shakspeare with other writers in similar passages. If 





upon any occasion he falls below himself, it is in those scenes 
where passion enters not; by endeavouring in this case to raise 
his dialogue above the stile of ordinary conversation, he some- 
times deviates into intricate thought and obscure expression. 
Sometimes to throw his language out of the familiar, he employs 
rhyme; but, may it not in some measure excuse Shakspeare, I 
shall not say his works, that he had no pattern in his own, or in 
any living language of dialogue fitted for the Theatre? At the 
same time, it might not escape observation, that, the stream clears 
in its progress, and that in his latter plays he has attained the pu- 
rity and perfection of dialogue: an observation, that with greater 





certainty than tradition, will direct us to arrange his plays in the 
order of time. This ought to be considered in the finest genius 
for the drama, the world ever enjoyed. They ought also, for their 
own sakes, to consider his blemishes, which lie generally on 





the surface, than to discover his beauties, of which none can 


have a thorough relish, but those who dive deep into human na- 


ture. One thing must be evident to the meanest capacity, that 
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wherever passion is to be displayed, nature shows itself strong in 
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him, and is conspicuous by the most delicate propriety of senti- 
ment and expression. LORD KAYMIS, 





20. 


By contagion or by complaisance to the taste of the times in 
™ which he lived, Shakspeare falls sometimes into the fashionable 
% mode of writing ; but this is only by fits, for many parts in all 
> his plays are written with the most noble, elegant, and uncor- 
“rupted simplicity, such is his merit, that the more just and re- 
Mf 1 fined the taste of the nation has been, the more he has increased 
) his reputation. He was approved by his own age, admired by the 
next, and is almost adored by the present, MRS. MONTAGUE, 


| 21. 


The variety of humour exhibited by Shakspeare in his several 
characters, deserve no less our admiration, and wherever he forms 
a different person, he forms a different kind of man. Ina word 
he sentiments are so agreeable to the characters, so just and nae 
ural, yet so animated and transported, that one would think no 
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other could possibly be used more proper to the ends he pro- 
poses, whether it be to approve or disapprove, to magnify or 
diminish, to stir or calm the passions. UPTON, 


9 
Aide 


Voltaire has been grossly illiberal in his abuse of our poet, but 
it would have been hard for him, with all his sophistry, to pro- 
duce any play of Corneille, Racine or (whom he esteemed superior 
to either) himself: that possessed an equal degree of sublimity 
and so many interwoven beauties. The French are too much fet- 
tered by rule, to soar high. Corneille was less restrained than 
Racine, who was more studious to polish his language, than in- 
vigorate the idea, Voltaire was a mere mechanical dramatist, 
who wrote every thing by rule; and his dialogue is the very re- Kee 
finement of insipidity, in high flowing and pompous numbers.— : 
We may certainly claim the superiority of our countryman over om 





them all, though, if we reflect upon the differences of national 
character, they must be allowed the highest degree of merit. 
The French are superficial and elegant, the English are solid and 
impressive, the one affect a degree of sensibility beyond nature, 
the other pretend only to those emotions which are natural ; that 
humour which would convulse a Frenchman, would only make 
his neighbour smile, and the same cause which would throw the 
one into a swoon, would from the other only force the tribute of 
a tear. ANON. 












235 





Will not an intelligent spectator admire the prodigious struc- 
tures of Stonehenge, because he does not know by what law of 





mechanics they were raised. Like them the works of Shakspeare 
will remain for ever the greatest monuments of the amazing 
force of nature, which we ought to view as we do other prodi- 
gies, with an attention to, and an admiration of their stupendous 
parts aad proud irregularity of greatness. MRS. MONTAGUE, 







24. 
When Shakspeare is execrable, he is so exquisitely so, that he 
is as inimitable in his blemishesas in his beauties. 

Lambeth, Feb, 12, 1818. GLANVILLE, 
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SINGULAR SPANISIL DRAMA. 


Mr. Epirtor, 
The following account of a species of drama peculiar to the 


Spanish stage, may not be unacceptable to your readers ; and al- 
though now by far less frequent than formerly, yet from Its alliance 


¢ with religious purposes, is never likely to be entirely extinct.— 


ef Unlike the dramas of the early Italian and English stages, which 
i were called ‘‘ Mysteries,” the subjects of which were the Passion, 
is the Ascension, or some remarkable event in the lives of the mar- 
ie tyrs or saints; these are allegorical performances which, although 
they relate to religion, are very differently constituted :—Memory, 
the Will, the Understanding, Life, Judaism, the Church, Idolatry, 
Apostacy, &c. are introduced as personages. ‘The Five Senscs are 
also personified by Don Pedro Calderon, the most esteemed writer 
in this style; comic characters, from real life, are also frequently 
introduced. These pieces are called dutos Sacramentales, are very 
numerous, exceeding six hundred, and are played at Christmas and 

> other festivals of the Church. The action of these representations 
c has constant reference to the most mystical part of the Christian 
. religion, and usually conclude with the Eucharist. They are pre- 
a ceded by a kind of sacramental prologue that has no relation what- 
~ ever to the subject of the piece, but is generally spoken by a sort 


of fool, or clown, who in about two hundred small verses enume- 
rates the mysteries of the Old and New Testament. As a speci- 
men of these extraordinary productions, I subjoin an account of 
one entitled ‘* dutos Sacramental des las Plantes,’ written by Cal- 
deron, extracted and translated from a work of the famvuus Ricco- 
boni, on the history of the Spanish Theatre. In the assurance 
that this information will not be unpleasing to your numerous 
readers, 





I remain your constant reader, 
Broad-street, City, Feb. 4, 1818. GOMEZ. 







i menace 









‘* The Bramble, the Mulberry-tree, the Cedar, the Almond-tree, 
the Oak, the Olive-tree, the Spikenard, the Vine, and the Laurel, 
are the actors. Two angels appear upon the Theatre, and ad- 
dressing these plants, they tell them that one among them ought 
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to produce a sweet and admirable fruit. They then invite them 
to a divine combat for a crown, which one of these angels holds 
first in his hand, and then hanging it up at a corner of the Theatre, 
endows them with the faculty of specch, and retires. The trees 
speak, and seem to be surprised at their transformation. ‘The Ce- 
dar appears upon the stage with a baton in his hand, in the form 
of across: the rest of the actors are represented as surprised at 
the sight of him, none of them having seen that tree before. The 
Cedar makes a long allegorical discourse upon the creation of the 
world, the formation of man, and the production of animals and 
vegetables. He tells them, that as the several species of animals 
which inhabit the sea, the air, and the earth, had their respective 
kings, so the trees ought to have theirs’. He adds, that he did not, 
upon account of superior merit, claim this prerogative ; but that 
he would be judge which of them has the justest title to it. He 
then goes off the stage. 

The plants which remain upon the stage are nota little enraged 
that a strange and unknown tree should arregate to itself the right 
of judging in matters belonging to them. ‘They enumerate the 
several properties and qualities attributed to them by mankind ; 
and by these every one pretends to make good his right, and carry 
the point in his own favour. 

In the next scene the Cedar proposes to every plant to give in a 
kind of petition, in which his title should be proved ; which is 
accordingly done. Then the Cedar appears, holding before hima 
cross, the arms of which are twisted round with the Jeaves of 
Cedar, Cypress, and Palms. The plants are divided into two fac- 
tions ; some justify, and some condemn the conduct of the Cedar, 
in appointing himself to be their judge. The Bramble is ready to 
burst with rage, and asks the Cedar who he is? The Cedar refusing 
to tell him so much as his name, the Bramble is more enraged, 
and says, that he alone is able to root out and destroy a tree so in- 
solent, so tyrannical, and so unknown in the country. He then 
advances to the Cedar, and takes hold of him: the Cedar screams 
out, and complains that he has torn his body. Immediately upon 
this, streams of blood are seen to flow from the cross ; and all the 
plants groan at the dismal sight. The Cedar says he will sprinkle 
all the earth with that blood; to receive which the Spikenard and 
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the Vine came up to the cross. The Cedar then observing their 
_# compassion and humility, and holding the cross still before him, 
addressed them in these words :— 


** Pues humildes, pues piadosos 
Lodos recedit mi cuerpo 

O mi sangre, en lo dos solo 
Desde oy mi cuerpo, y mi sangre 
Sera divina tesoro,’’ &c. * 





= The Bramble, finding himself besmeared with blood, is filled with 
a despair ; and observing that all the plants fled at the sight of him, 
he breaks forth into hideous lamentations. Then the cross ap- 
pears in the air, and some of the plants desire the Cedar to pro- 
nounce who deserved the crown. ‘The Cedar declares that humi- 
lity gave the best title to it, and accordingly decrees it to the 
Spikenard and the Vine, which concludes the piece. 











ON THE ITALIAN OPERA. 








The Italian Opera has now been for more than a century the 
favourite amusement of fashionable society; and during almost 
_~ the whole of that period it has been the subject of ridicule and 
condemnation to a tribe of censurers, whose motives it would an- 
swer but little purpose to develope. It will not here be necessary 
to define the expression fashionable society ; perhaps it is not very 
# capable of definition ; it has a general acceptation, which is suf- 
ficiently, if not accurately understood. The opera has been re- 
probated as an absurd species of entertainment, so far from gra- 
) tifying, as to be absolutely repulsive to the intellect. It is this 
position which is to be contraverted, and the entertainment vin- 
» dicated as rational, delightful, and peculiarly adapted to that class 
BS | of society by whom it is patronized. Objections to the manage- 
ment of it, at particular periods, cannot be considered as valid 











——- 





* “ Since you both receive my body and blood with humility and compas- 


sion, in you two alone shall my body and blood remain a divine treasure from 
this day,’’ 
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against the nature of the entertainment. When the whole reve- 
venues of the concern were swallowed up by the arrogant avarice 
of Catalani, the representation was no longer the Italian Opera ; 
it was the exhibition of the wonderful and enchanting powers of 
an individual. Though the pleasure they produced arose from 
musical susceptibility, it was by no means the same as that which 
results from a complete and well-arranged opera. Since her time, 
however, the public has been gratified with the opera in its pleni- 
tude of charms and power of fascination ; and we have to reply 
only to the general objection made to the amusement. It is ad- 
mitted to be peculiarly, if not altogether, calculated for the higher 
orders of society ; it is addressed principally to the imagination 
and the feelings ; and we seek to prove no more than that it does 
no violence to the intellect. To place it in comparison with the 
works of the greatest dramatic writers, would be to do it injus- 
tice, to mistake its aim and object. ‘These (dramatic writings) are 
addressed equally to the head and the heart, and the latter is fre- 
quently affected through the medium of the former. Such as are 
written on the best models, indeed, partake much of metaphysics ; 
they develope the history and progress of passion, and display the 
workings of the mind, and the effect of the various incidents of 
life upon different temperaments; and they either do, or ought, 
to aim at the inculcation of some leading principle of conduct. 
The production of such a drama is one of the highest efforts of hu- 
man genius ; and, to appreciate its merit, the mind of the spec- 
tator must, during the representation, be in a state of consider- 
able tension. Besides being an appropriate amusement for specu- 
Jative literati, such an exhibition is well-adapted to stimulate the 
powers, turn into a new channel the ideas, and give a different 
bent to the mind of a person whose time and faculties are habi- 
tually occupied in a laborious profession. Opera has a different 
object, and is differently constructed. Though it frequently boasts 
elegant poetry, it is of a different class from that of tragedy. The 
subject is frequently tragic, and the conduct of the piece con- 
formed to the rules of dramatic writing; but the poetry strikes 
at the feelings only: it is tender and affecting, but without the 
nerve and energy of tragedy. It aims not to horrify, alarm, or 
distress the feelings, but to lull them into that gentle and soothing 
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species of melancholy which is the luxury of a feeling soul. When 
pathetic, it excites rather compassion and sympathy than dread or 
detestation. Long soliloquies, metaphysical researches, and all 
those intricacies of thought which ornament the best tragedies, 
are banished from opera. The plot must be simple and obvious, 
the moral short and conclusive ; it must be an immediate and 
palpable deduction from the action itself, and not dependant ona 


long series of causes and effects. From this it will appear how 


suitable this species of drama is for the amusement of that class of 
society who seck in one recreation relief from the tedium of 
another, who must be courted to enjoyment, whose delights must 
steal imperceptibly on them, without being sought ; and the whole 
course of whose diversions justify the idea that pleasure is 
their element, and that all its diversities were founded but to 
invite their acceptance. But the grand characteristic of Opera 
yet remains to be considered ; that is its greatest charm, its chief 
power, and the very point against which the principal objections 
have been made. In Opera, music is the principal medium of ex- 
pression ; for whatever may be the merit of the poetry, its exe 
pression is usually more than ten times enforced by the music ; 
and, indeed, the expression of the music is frequently correctly 
felt by those to whom the poetry is unintelligible. And what 
more powerful or fascinating medium of expression does nature or 
art afford ? There is no passion or affection of the heart which is 
out of its reach; it can express them all, in all their varieties and 
inflexions, with greater accuracy and more irresistible effect than 
any language ; it is universally understood, it addresses itself to 
feelings common to mankind at large: and perhaps the world does 
not contain a soul so miserably apathetic as to be impervious to 
its force. This, then, is the principle of Opera; and its perfect 
congruity with the other peculiarities of that species of drama is 
obvious at a glance. Music speaks to the heart, not to the head; 
the French are the only people that ever thought of setting wit to 
music, and a fine hand they have made of it. Their chansons are 
all epigrams, and they have endeavoured to give something of an 
epigramatic turn to their airs ; and, in consequence, with the ex- 
ception of one or two professors who have studied in a better 
school, French music is despised. The objection then made to 
Vo. XII.—No. 67. 3) 
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the Opera, of the absurdity of a General haranguing his army in 
a bravura, and others of the like nature, fall to the ground. Ad- 
mit music as the medium of expression, recognize it as the pecu- 
liarity of this species of drama, and it follows, as a matter of 
course. Music is fully adequate to express and to inspire all those 
emotions which a general would wish to excite in his army. This 
is partly acknowledged by the use which is made of it in all armies ; 
and it isto be questioned whether the Marseillois March did not 
go farther towards exciting that enthusiastic valour which cha- 
racterized the revolutionary armies of France, than any of the 
harangues or proclamations of their generals. Farther, as to the 
absurdity of this: I believe it is a point, established by the best 
philologists, that the intonation used in the early stages of lan- | & 
guage approached to, if it did not equal that of the recitative of 4 
an opera. The ordinary discourse of Italians is not very far re. 
moved from it, and that of the Chinese fully equals it. It is not 
then unnatural, and the beautiful effect which it can produce is 
sufficiently known to every frequenter of the Opera. It possesses 
decided superiority over that wretched heterogeneous anomaly an 
English Opera; music is admitted as the medium of expression, 


in the one, all is regular and consequential ; but to hear aman | # 


make a speech first, and then epitomize or illustrate it by a song, 
is, indeed, a violence to the intellect. a 

The tendency of an opera, is to gratify the imagination, and to a 
affect the feelings, and these it accomplishes in the most refined q 
and efficacious manner, without any violence to the intellect ; itis || 


adapted to the higher circles of society, because it is not suffici- — : 
ently stimulative for the lower, and because the more refined and © 


elegant the imagination and feelings, the more agreeably will they a 
be affected by this entertainment. Let us not close this essay with- © 
out a word or two of the ballet. This representation partakes less 
of an intellectual nature than the opera ; it is addressed solely to 
the imagination ; the feelings being seldom affected by it. Not that 
it is incapable of touching the heart ; for an affecting fable, forcibly 
pourtrayed in pantomime, may very powerfully excite the best > 
feelings of our nature. In mentioning its power, it may not be 4 
irrelevant to allude to the Roman drama, of which this frequently 
formed the principal excellence. The size of the ancient Theatre | 
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precluded that energy of nature which is the perfection of our mo- 
dern actors; their most valuable accomplishment, in those days, 
was expressive pantomime. It is to be observed, that this was 
the merit of their great actor Roscius, not his delivery; and that 
the contest between him and Cicero, was, whether the former 
could not express the same sentiment by a great variety of action 
as the latter could, by diversity of diction. But the ballet of our 
day is rather an exhibition of dancing, the fable and pantomime 
being mere vehicles for the introducton of it, as our English 
operas are for the songs. Feeling and intellect have certainly little 
to do with it; it is purely an entertainment of the imagination. 
Of this faculty, the eye is the principal organ, and the minister 
of its best pleasures. Each particular property that constitues 
beauty, is combined in this entertainment. There is the splen- 
dour of the scenery, dresses, decorations, which exhaust the 
beauties of colour ; the forms of the performers, and their motions, 
which exhibit the very perfection of that part of beauty. These 
are accompanied by music, which if not so irresistibly touching 
as that of an opera, is generally pleasing, and frequently de- 
lightful. These are presented to us through the medium of a 
fable, which gives a form and consistency to the whole, that com- 
pletes the fascination which seizes on the senses. It may not be 
amiss, here, to remark, that perhaps the heathen mythology, 
and the regions of allegory are the best that can be explored by 
the constructer of operas or ballets; because these being known 
only to the imagination, all inconsistency is avoided. We can 
as well conceive the gods and goddesses, or the personifications 
of an abstract quality to address each other in music and panto- 
mime, as in our language; and we can as readily fancy songs 
and dances to be their diversions, as didactic diputations. So 
much in defence of the amusements connectcd with the Italian 
opera. As to the expediency of encouraging them, it may be 
observed, that the wider you extend the sphere of innocent 
amusements, the less temptation is there to covet guilty ones. 
Has this observation no application to our fashionable circles ? Is 
it not better that a coterie of exalted females should enjoy these 
pleasures in an opera box, than plunder one another at the gam- 
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ing table. Is not a spark of nobility more innocently idle in the 
fop’s alley, than if employed in the seduction of his friend’s wife ? 
Let us, fora moment, (such of us as are not fortunate enough to 
be so in reality,) suppose ourselves persons of rank and fortune, 
who have no tax on our time, but te pass it inoflensively, (utility is 
out of the question,) let us adjourn to the spacious and elegant 
area allotted to those performances, inflated with all the self 
complacency which elégant dress can give; let us look round 
on the splendour of the scene: we see ourselves surrounded by all 
the rank, the beauty, the elegance of this kingdom, invested 
with every ornament which art can furnish ; we feel ourselves 
secure from the intrusion of the plebian orders, in the temple 
sacred to our peculiar pleasures ; we are gratified by all the asso- 
ciations which this situation creates; the delightful entertain- 
ments, before described, court and even. attract the attention; 
they keep it in that species of pleasing exercise, removed from all 
fatiguing tension ; we cast our eyes alternately on the splendour 
of the stage, and the still brighter splendour of the blaze of beauty 
on all sides of us; whilst enchanting sounds vibrate through our 
frames ; and we quit this spot with the consciousness of having 
been present at the most elegant and refined entertainment which 
the present state of society affords. Let a person so pass an 
evening ; let him be of a disposition, and go in a frame of mind 
adapted for its enjoyment, and then let him say, whether its sup- 
pression would not be an insuppertable mortificatien to him, whe- 
ther, whilst he can claim any connexion with fashionable society, 
he will not feel determined to afford it every support and encou- 
ragement in his power ? E. H. 








CURIOUS DESCRIPTION OF MADNESS, 


WRITTEN BY ONE MANIAC, AND VERSIFIED BY ANOTHER. 


Extracted from a Book called ‘‘ A Description of the Retreat, an 
Institution near York, for Insane Persons of the Society of Friends 
(Quakers).” 


«¢ T have no soul; I have neither heart, liver, nor lungs, nor 


anything at All in’ ny veins. My bones are all burnt to a cinder : 
* 
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I have no brain: and my head is sometimes as hard as iron, and 
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sometimes as soft as a pudding. 

Another patient in the same establishment versified the preced- 
ing description thus; the latter stanza of which is peculiarly af- 
fecting. 


‘© A miracle, my friends, come view,— 
A man (admit his own words true) 
Who lives without a soul ; 
Not liver, lungs, nor heart has he, 
Yet sometimes can as cheerful be 
As if he had the whole. 


His head (take his own words along), 
Now hard as iron, ‘yet ere lohg 

Is soft as any jelly; 
All burnt his sinews, and his lungs 


Of his complaints not fifty tongues 
Could find enougto tell ye. 


Yet he who paints his likeness here, 

Has just as much himself to fear, 
He’s wrong from top to toe; 

Ah, friends! pray help us if you can, 

And make us each again a man, 


That we from hence may go.’’ 








SHERIDAN AND CUMBERLAND. 


When the “ School for Scandal” was performing at Drury-lane 
Theatre with uncommon applause the first season, Cumberland 
sat in the stage-box, and was observed never to smile at any of 
the good things which the author had put into the mouths of the 
scenic personages. When the comedy was concluded, he impro- 
perly remarked, he was much surprised that the audience should 
laugh so immoderately at what could not make him smile. As 
there are social traitors in all circles, this sarcasm was conveyed to 
Sheridan, who very coolly observed, that Cumberland was truly 
ungrateful, for not smiling at the comedy ; as he had seen a tra- 
gedy of Cumberland’s at Covent-garden Theatre, but a fortnight 
before, and had laughed from the beginning to the end. 
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‘¢ Quid in quaque re sesequendum cavendumque sit docebimus, utad ea || 
judicium dirigatur.” 
QUINTILIAN, 


ae I 


The Dragon Knight; a Poem. By Sir James Bland Burges, Bart. vo, 
Longman and Co, London, Pages 342, 


An attempt to give the reader a detail of the incidents and plot 
of the “ Dragon Knight” would be absurd, and indeed impos- 
sible ; it being throughout one continued scene of bustle and 
confusion. We are hurried from love to war, and from war to 
love, with so much rapidity, that our senses are quite bewildered, 
and we scarcely know on what grond we stand. The author has 
very properly given us at the beginning of the volume a list of the 
dramatis persone, yet, even with this assistance, we are at a loss 
sometimes to distinguish from each other the different kings and 
heroes we have to encounter. 

The “‘ Dragon Knight”’ is written in the heroic style; the versi- 
fication aims at the lofty and sublime, but sometimes degenerates 
notwithstanding its affected dignity, into the most trite and pro- 
saic expressions that are ever used in common life. We shall give 
our readers an example of the fault to which we allude, in the fol- 
lowing reply of Chariclea to her lover Orosmanes, King of Mysia. 
We transcribe the whole passage. 


As thus I spoke, encrimson’d blushes dyed 

Her cheek, her bosom—Fault’ring she replied, 

*« Rise, royal sir,—nay, spare me, I implore— 

I cannot answer, may not hear thee more ; 

Some other time, perhaps.’’—** Oh, why not now,’’ 
I cried, ‘* thy Orosmanes’ suit allow ? 

Since of thy charms the vassal I became, 

Pure was my love, and holy was my flame, 

Pure as thy*peerless self! My realm I left, 

Thy humblest slave I grew, of all bereft, 
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Save only of my honour and my truth, 
Doom’d in obscurity to pass my youth, 

Studious ’bove all that secret to conceal 

Which jealous honour made me now reveal. * 
This was Love’s doing ; ‘from my constant heart 
The image stampt by him can ne’er depart !—P. 97. 


If the author intended to copy nature in her simplest dress, he 
has succeeded to a miracle; for let us appeal to any of our female 
readers if this is not just the language any young lady would use 
(without wishing to become a heroine) to a sighing enamorato, 
were she placed in the same agitating situation? ‘‘ Some other 
time, perhaps! Kind soul; this is simplicity with a vengeance. 
From the author of the work before us we do look for something 
better than this affectation of childish artlessness. But the whole 
volume abounds with instances of prosaic-poetry, if we may ven- 
ture to use such an expression. Sir James Bland Burges should 
remember that “from the sublime to the ludicrous there ‘is only 
one step.” 

With the soft and the pathetic, with those tender and delicate 
touches of feeling which speak directly to the heart, and consti- 
tute, as it were, the very soul of poetry, the author of the ‘* Dra- 
gon Knight” appears to us wholly unacquainted. His chief 
strength seems to lie in his descriptive powers; and there, indeed, 
he is truly vigorous. We have great pleasure in being able to 
make several selections to exemplify this assertion ; and we cannot 
begin better than by presenting our readers with the following 
powerful description which the King of Mysia gives of his love- 
sick despair. | 

Alas! what then th y wretched friend befel 
Nor fancy can pourtray, nor language tell ; 
Who can describe the storm-vex’d ocean’s course, 
The tempest’s wide-exterminating force, 
Or paint the fatal ravages of fire, 
When a whole blazing forest forms the pyre ? 
Jn my torn bosom rag’d a fiercer flame, 
Nature’s wild tumults to my pangs were tame ; 
Till "neath their hideous influence reason sank, 
And all creation, was to me a blank ; « 


When, for some purposes unknown, ordain’d, 
My sense and recollection I regain’d : 
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As if calamity my heart had stunn’d, 

I fled mankind, and social commerce shunn’d. 
In you lone wood, far from the haunts of men, 
Twelve months in dark and solitary den 

Passed I my tristful hours. To me the sight 
Of the resplendent sun brought no delight ; 
On me the moon and all her starry train 
Their more-attemper’d radiance cast in vain, 
The varying seasons pass'd unheeded by ; 

The face of nature to my jaundie’d eye 
Show’d a disconsolate and dreary void ; 

On one sad contemplation still employ’d, 

No other thought could my attention share,— 
So deep my grief, so fix’d my black despair.—P. 101. 


The following fine and highly poetical description which Pro- 
thenor, King of Mzonia, gives of his visit to the Wizard who in- 
habited the top of Mount Sipilus, though very long foran extract, 
we cannot refrain from offering to the notice of our readers. 


Soon as the night had spread her favouring shade, 
Unseen by all, in peasant garb array’d, 

I left the court, and to the mountain rude, 
Seeking the Sage, my lonely course pursu’d. 

Its side 1 mounted as the full orb’d moon, 

By flitting clouds undimm’d, had reach’d her noon ; 
And still pursued my way, by hope impell’d, 

Till on a sudden I a form beheld, 

Of aspect so uncouth, of garb so strange, 

That never fancy in her wildest range 

Its prototype had drawn. Haggard his air, 
Rough and wide-floating was his sable heir, 

His loins a wolf-skin scantily concealed, 

While his Herculean limbs, to sight revealed, 

As the moon’s tremulous ray across them gleam’d, 
Gigantic, rude, and super-human seem’d. 

He strode across the mountain : as he pass’d 

O’er the crush’d heath, a shadow dark he cast, 
Immeasurably stretch’d, while o’er his head 
Their flapping pinions birds ill-omen’d spread ; 
And shrieks were heard, such as no mortal ear 
E’er listen’d to, or mortal pow’rs could bear. 

As I beheld fim, troubled grew my brain; 


I strove to fly,—or turn mine eyes,—in vain, 
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For on him still I gaz’d as if spell-bound, 


And still my feet were rooted to the ground. 


“¢ King!’ he exclaimed, in accents loud and hoarse, 
«¢ ] know the hidden purpose of thy course. 
Fcllow—obey ! On yon aerial brow, 

If firm thy heart, thy fortunes thou shalt know.’’ 


He said, and fiercely beck’ning, led the way: 
Submiss J follow’d his resistless sway ; 
And toiling onwards, as the waning light 
Glane’don our rugged path, we gain'd the height. 

- Abrupt he stopt. ‘* The spot,’’ he cried, ‘behold, 
Where his behest shall destiny unfold. 
Docile and mute his sov’reign will await, 
While l invoke the ministers of fate.’’ 


Awe-struck, from his soul-searching eye I shrank, 
And on my guilty knee obedient sank ; 

While from the greensward snatching up his wand, 
And muttering sounds obscure, with cautious hand, 
Near me a-circuit wide the wizard trac’d. 

As thrice with measur’d steps its round he pac’d, 
More fierce his air became, more wild his eye, 

Now downwards cast, now fix’d on vacancy ; 

While as aloft his potent wand he rear’d, 
Mists veil’d the sky, no more the moon appear’d, 
With sudden tremor rock’d the solid ground, 

And shriller shrieks, soul-harrowing burst around. 
As kneeling still 1 gaz’d, a crash more loud 

Than thunder pealing from a sulph’rous cloud, 


se 


Mine ear assail’d—more dense the darkness grew ; 

Sudden a quivering flame of livid hue 

Shot from the circle’s centre. As it spread 

A dim, funereal light around it shed ; 

While through its glare, on which were chain’d mine eyes, 
Slowly | saw a massive altar rise. 


‘* Firm is the charm,’’ exclaim’d the madd’ning seer, 
** The mighty master comes ; his mandate. hear. 
Him to propitiate who directs thy fate, 
A fitting sacrifice 1 invocate. " 
By the dread name, which hell obeys and earth, 
I charge thee, victim, instantly come forth !’’ 
Vor. XII.—No. 67. P | 
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Convulsion shook the earth as thus he spoke, 

New lightnings flashed, and louder thunders broke. 
A scaly serpent at his call appear’d ; 

Slowly on liigh its lengthen’d folds it rear’d, 
Writhing and curling back, impressed with dread, 
And turning ruefully its crested head ; 

Till as th’ enchanter’s voice and potent wand, 
Whose mast’ring sway he could no more withstand, 
With desp’rate bound the altar’s top it gain’d, 
Where closely coil’d and trembling it remain’d. 

A faulchion bright the Wizard now reveal’d, 
Which yet his wolfin girdle had conceal’d, 

Aud with a stroke the serpent clove in twain. 

As gush’d the blood from ev’ry sever’d vein, 

A wreath, of aconite and hemlock wrought, 

With eager haste and phrenzied air he caught, 

And plunging deep inthe still-reeking gore,. 

To me the trophy, venom-charg’d, he bore. 
Fiercely he smil’d, and plac’d it on my brow ; 

I felt the cold-drops down my temples flow, 

And shudder’d with disgust. My sick’ning soul 
Recoil’d, and faintness o’er my members stole, 
When from the blazing altar’s pitchy smoke 

Huge, undefin’d, a form horrific broke. 

** Give me my prey!’’ a hideous voice exclaim’d, 
While to the skies the circling eddies flam’d ; 

And forth he stretch’d a dread and shadowy arm, 
Which seiz’d the bleeding snake and clos’d the charm ; 
Within his jaws the sever’d head he bore, 

And crush’d the solid bone, and lapp’d the gore. 


*¢ Tis done!’’ he cried, in thunders on mine ear ; 

‘¢ List, king, and Destiny’s dark mandate hear. 

Still, still to thee two virgin babes remain ; 

Guard, guard them well, though thou may’st guard in vain ; 
For if to mortal man their fate be tied, 

Lost Artabanes, by each trembling bride 

Appearing, shall one common doom abide !’’ 


No more I[ heard; for overcome with dread, 
I sank to earth—my tortur’d senses fled!—P. 308. 


With this highly-wrought extract we must conclude our notice 
of the ‘* Dragon Knight,” assuring the author that if he will 
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apply his powers properly,—if he will infuse more feeling into his 
writings, and aim less at pomposity, he can never fail of being 
read with interest and delight by every admirer of taste and ge- 
nius. 
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Zapolya; « Christmas Tale, in Two Parts. The Prelude entitled ‘‘ The 
Usurpers Fortune,’’ and the Sequel entitled ** The Usurper’s Fate.” By 
S. 7. Coleridge, Esq. 







Qvo. Rest Fenner, Paternoster-row,. 


























In the Advertisement prefixed, Mr. Coleridge tells us that ‘ the 
form of the following dramatic poem is in humble imitation of the 
Winter's Tale of Shakspeare, except that the first part is called a 
Prelude, instead of a first act, as a somewhat nearer resemblance to 
the plan of the ancients, of which one specimen is left us in the 
ZEschylian Trilogy of the Agamemnon, the Orestes, and the Eume- 
menides. Thougha matter of form merely, yet two plays, on differ- 
| ent periods of the same tale, seem less bold than an interval of _ 
twenty years between a first and second act.’ There is, as may be 
concluded froin the foregoing extract, a considerable lapse of time 
between the two parts of this Christmas tale, a licence which is 
sanctioned by the model he has chosen, and the evils of which are 
somewhat lessened by the more complete division adopted by Mr, 
Coleridge. That which would, in exact imitation of Shakspeare, 
be called the first act is in this instance called the prelude ; and 
the drama itself contains four acts only. The scene is in Illyria ; 
the play opens as the king of that province, Andreas, is at the 
point of death, an event which is announced in the first scene. A 
faction exists for depriving his queen and her infant of their regal 
possessions; at the head of which is Emerick, an ambitious cour- 





tier, who alledges that the queen’s representations of her having 
become a mother are fallacious ; and, by the aid of the soldiery, 
invests himself with the vacant functions of royalty. Raab Kiu- 
prili, an honest, loyal warrior, at this juncture, returns from the 
camp, and is informed of their traitorous intentions. He bears a 
paper sent to him by Andreas, appointing him, in conjunction 
with the Queen and Emerick, guardians of the state and of the 
royal infant, which the latter treats as the act of a madman, 
jand refuses to obey. The usurper has succeeded in seducing from 
P 2 
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his allegiance Casimir, the son of Kiuprili. The parent, however, . : 
severely reprehends the conduct of his son, and remains inflexible 
in his loyal and honest attachment to the family of his late sove- 
reign ; this so provokes Emerick, that the first act of his lawless 7 
authority is the seizure of Kiuprili, and his confinement in 4 dun- s 
geon. Casimir in vain pleads for his father, whom the tyrant 7 
dooms to die. The queen, Zapoylu, in the mean time, escapes ° 
with her infant boy from assassination purposed by Emerick. Ra- ‘ 
gozzi, a faithful friend of the virtuous persons in the drama, ef. | 
fects the escape of Kiuprili from prison, and accidentally meeting i 
Zapolya, undertakes to conduct her and her infant to a place of © 
safety. At this period of the story the prelude ceases. 

The sequel introduces several new personages; and those who 
remain are so altered by the lapse of twenty years, that they are 
equaily strange to the reader. The Queen and Ragozzi, it appears, 4 
were pursued by the usurper’s troops ; and Zapolya, wounded and ~ 4 
apparently dying, is forced to abandon her son to the protection : 
of a peasant, Old Bathory, who adopts the royal infant, and rears | 
it as his own, calling him Bethlen. Casimir, who has married the 
Lady Sarolta, inhabits a domain, adjacent to the abode of this 4 4 
peasant. A dispute occasioned by the servants of Casimir, brings 4 
Bathory and Andreas (his supposed son) before Sarolta. She 


learns from the former the circumstances under which his adopt: 
ed son was discovered in the wood ; and she, interested by the re- 
cital, undertakes to become the protectress of both. 


In the mean 4 
time the tyrant Emerick, who has sinister designs upon the wife of 


Casimir, visits the neighbourhood, under pretence of enjoying the a 
diversions of the chase, but, in reality, to effect by force his cri- 

minal purposes with regard to the Lady Sarolia. Andreas, eaget 
to know his parentage, wanders into a forest, the reputed resi 
dence of supernatural beings, near which he learns his mother} 
first entrusted him to Bathory; and by a series of concurring tA 
causes, discovers that she is alive, habited like a savage, and proj 

tected by the faithful and loyal Kiuprili. He returns to the man: / 
sion of Casimir, (whom the king has taken care to employ afat é 
off, in order that he may the better succeed with his wife,) just in | 
time to protect his patroness, who screams out for assistance, and © 
whom he saves from the designs of Emerick. The injured husbanl | 
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and other confederates, disgusted with the tyranny of the usurper, 
agree to subvert his power. An attempt of his to assassinate Ca- 
simir is detected, the assassin is slain; and Casimir avenges the 
outrage offered his wife’s honour, by himseif slaying Emerick. 
The claims of Andreas are acknowledged, he inherits the throne 
of his ancestors, and all ends as it shoulddo. Some inferior per- 
sonages are also interwoven in the progress of the drama. 

It will be seen by this slight sketch of the poem, that there is 
room for some very fine declamation ; and in this we apprehend 
its chief merit to consist. The language, disfigured as it oftcn is 
by the author’s quaintness and childishness, is nevertheless ner- 
vous and original ; it abounds with images which are just and ex- 
pressive. We cannot avoid mentioning one which is natural and 
elegant. Suarolta is ‘detailing to Andreas (then called Bethlen) the 


story of his discovery in the wood ; he intreats her to disclose wh 
and what he is: she says, 


“I know not who thou art ;’’ 
and he exclaims, 


“ce 





Blest spirits of my parents, 
Ye hover o’er me now—ye shine upon me! 


And, like a flower that coils forth froma ruin, 
I feel and seek the light I cannot see !”’ 


Act i. se. 1. 


He has also forcible images derived from common life; for in- 
stance, when the same person is in the forest conversing with the 
unknown Kiuprili, in answer to a question of his name, he replies, 


“* Ask rather the poor roaming savage, 

Whose infancy no holy rite had blest. 

To him, perchance, rude spoil or ghastly trophy, 
In chase or battle won, * have given a name. 

I have none—but like a dog have answered 


To the chance sound which he that fed me called me!” 


Act ii. se. 1. 


It is greatly to be lamented, that so clever a man as the wiiter 
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of this dramatic poem should indulge in such quaint and unintel- 
ligible expressions as these— 


“‘ The bald accident of a midwife’s handling 
The unclosed sutures of an infant’s skull.” 
‘¢ Hush Glycine! 
It is the ground swell of a teeming instinct.” 
Act 1, se. I. 


Nor is it quite in character for a usurping tyrant, in threatening 


the man who has frustrated his iniquitous designs to quibble and 
introduce so coloquial a phrase as the following. Sarolta, after 
the fortunate arrival of Andreas, when rescued, says :— 


‘¢ This is the hour, that fiends and damned spirits 

Do walk the earth, and take what form they list! 

Yon devil hath assumed a king’s ! 

Beth. (Andreas) Usurped it! 

Emerick. The King will play the devil with thee indeed! 
Act 3, sc. 2. 





As a specimen of this poem, we subjoin the concluding part of 
the last scene of the prologue. Zapolya is just on the point of 
flight with Ragozzi, a faithful soldier and attendant—before she 
departs, she exclaims— 


One brief moment 
That praying for strength I may Aavestrength. This babe, 
Heaven's eye is on it, and its innocence 
Is, as a prophet’s prayer, strong and prevailing ! 
Through thee, dear babe, th’ inspiring thought possessed me, 
When the loud clamor rose, and all the palace 
Emptied itself—(They sought my life, Ragozzi!) 
Like a swift shadow gliding, I made way 
To the deserted chamber of my lord.— 
(Then to the infant.) 
And thou did’st kiss thy father’s lifeless lips, 
And in thy helpless hand, sweet sumberer ! 
Still clasp’st the signet of thy royalty. 
As | removed the seal, the heavy arm 
Dropt from the couch aslant, and the stiff finger 
Seemed pointing at my feet. Provident Heaven! 
Lo, I was standing on the secret door, 
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Which, through a long descent where all sound perishes, 
Led out beyond the palace. Well I knew it 
But Andreas framed it not! He was no tyrant! 





Ragoz. Haste madam! Let me take this precious burden! 
[He kneels as he takes the child. 
Zapo. Take him? And if we be pursued, I charge thee, 





Flee thou and leave me! Flee and save thy king! 
[Then as going off, she looks back on the palace. 

Thou tyrant’s den, be call’d no more a palace! 

The orphan’s angel at the throne of heaven 

Stands up against thee, and there hover o’er thee 

A Queen’s, a Mother’s, and a Widow’s curse, 

Henceforth a dragon’s haunt, fear and suspicion 

Stand sentry at thy portals! Faith and honour, 

Driven from the throne, shall leave the attainted nation 

And, for the iniquity that houses in thee, 

False glory, thirst of blood, and lust of ravine, 

(Fateful conjunction of malignant planets) 

Shall shoot their blastments on the land. The fathers 

Henceforth shall have no joy in their young men, 





And when they cry: Lo! a male child is born! 





% The mother shall make answer with a groan. 
oy For bloody usurpation, like a vulture, 

“g Shall clog its beak within Illyria’s heart. 

a Remorseless slaves of a remorseless tyrant, 


They shall be mock’d with sounds of liberty, 

And liberty shall be proclaimed alone, 

To thee, O Fire! O Pestilence! O Sword! 

ts Till Vengeance hath her fill.—And thou, snatched hence, 

a ® (Again tothe infant.) Poor friendless fugitive! with mother’s wailing, 
Offspring of Royal Andreas, shalt return 

With trumpet and timbrel-clang, and popular shout 

In triumph to the palace of thy fathers! [Exveunt. 










In conclusion, although we cannot extend to this poem our entire 
| approbation, we readily allow that there are abundant beauties, 
_ and those of no common order to be found in Zapolya. Mr. 
+» Coleridge’s mind is highly gifted, and were he to get rid of his 
> peculiarities and affectation; he would become one of the most 
“) pathetic aad original writers of the age. 
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** Magazines are of great service to those who are learning to write; they 
are fishing-boats, which the Bucaniers of Literature do not condescend to 
sink, burn, and destroy. Young pvets may safely try their strength in them, 
and that they should try their strength before the public, without danger of 
any shame from failure, is highly desirable.” SOUTHEY, 


———eg 


DRAMATIC SKETCH. 


Miss Byrne, 


To touch the heart by Music’s spell, 
To wake each chord in feeling’s cell ; 
To soothe each passion of the soul, 
And cheer the moments as they roll ; 
Lo! Byrne appears ;—to whom belong 


Each charm that fancy gives to song. 


She comes with all the magic pow’r, 
That adds a grace to ev’ry scene, 

Th’ Enchantress of the fairy hour, 

The Drama’s lyric queen ! 

With timid step, with downcast eye, 
And voice as soft as lover's sigh, 

Whoee ev'ry note is harmony ; 

With modest mien, and simple dress, 
She stands in artless loveliness, 

Nature’s own sweet engaging child, 

‘© Warbling her native wood-notes wild.” 
Still spurning all the glare of art, 

She speaks directly to the heart, 

With graceful elegance, and taste, 

Ne’er overwrought,—and ne’er misplac’d ! 
Oh! may she ne’er by critic rule, 

And follies of th’ Italian school, 

Render less sweet the strain ; 

Ne’er may she change that native ease 
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Which, while it lasts, is sure to please, 

To follow fashion’s train. 

Siill let her song be chaste as now, 

And Fame’s proud wreath, must blossom round her 
brow ! 


Woburn-place, Feb. 1213. M. H. 


EXTEMPORE LINES 
ON SERING THE PORTRAIT OF MR. KEAN, 
In the Character of Sir Giles Overreach.* 

Yes, ‘tis Himself! eich lineament I trace, 
That fire of genius beaming o’er his face, 
Those speaking eyes, in living radiance bright, 
That brow the throne of intellectual light ; 
Those lips that charm in silence as in speech, 
Or grave, or smiling, eloquent in each. 
Yes ’tis his mimic semblance—but tho’ art 
May justly trace each feature, and impart 
A clear conception of his native grace, 


How much is left for memory to retrace ! 


The q}l-accomplish'd ; all-conceiving mind, 
The heart capacious, liberal and kind ; 

Pity, which ne’er its kindly boon denies, 
Temper, that closer draws earth's social ties. 
These gifts which bard nor artist can pourtray, 
The bright original can well display ; 

Thus like some teinple form’d by Grecian art, 
Where grace and symmetry adorn each part, 
The modest fabric of true genius stands 

Boast of its own, and prais’d in foreign lands ; 
Lit by the lamp of soul internal glows, 
Fost'ring the laurel that around it grows. 





* Published in Oxberry’s New English Drama. 
Vor. XII.—No. 67, ” 
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EDWARD AND EVELINE. 


The wild blasts are hush’d in the mountain's stern breast, 
And lovely’s the night with summer's warm glow ; 

In the heaven's pure azure the moon seems to rest, 
While softly she smiles on the landscape below 

By th’ light of her beauty young Edward is waiting 
The signal of love from Heaven's high tow’r, 

And hark ! on the breeze wildest music is floating, 
That tells his glad heart ‘tis the long looked for hour. 

Like a meteor’s glance as it flames thro’ the skies, 

O’er moat and o'er barrier undaunted he flies, 

And ere that wild music is hush'd in the air, 

The young lover kneels at the feet of the fair. 

Oh lovely and pure as a spirit above, 

Is the fair Evelina, his bright star of love ! 

No maid of Circassia in Beauty’s soft wile, 

Can surpass Morven’s daughter, the pride of our isle ; 

As the beam of the sun is the glance of her een, 

Now sparkling with pleasure, now flashing disdain. 


On the silence of night what sweet sounds are stealing, 
Like the music of Heav’n when a spirit repdses, 
More plaintive than soft harp of Eolus breathinss 
Or Zephyr when sighing mid the fragrance 0’ roses— 
‘« Oh! think not dear youth, tho’ my father, too proud ! 
‘«* Would rather than thine, see me deck'd in my shroud ; 
«* Oh! think not that I shall be fickle and changing, 
** Or e’er thy fond thoughts from my bosom estranging, 
«* No! firm as the mountain that rears its proud form 
«© Mid the strife of the heav'ns, the rage of the storm! 
“© Unalter’d my love thro’ each danger shall be, 
«* And the sun of affection beam brightly on thee.” 


«* Oh! why should I doubt thee,” young Edward return’d, 
** Deceit never dwelt in a form pure as thine, 

«¢ The mazes of folly thy bosom has spurn’d, 
‘* And sin cay not rest in so hallow'd a shrine— 
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«« Pure, pure as the fountain beside us that’s flowing, 
«© Is the bosom that throbs with affection for me ; 
«* And sweet as the rose on its mossy banks growing, 
«« Is the soul breathing love which I bear unto thee— 
« The mild queen of night with soft splendour replete, 
«* Shall glad Nature no more, when I think thee untrue; 
«¢ And the nightingale’s lay shall no longer be sweet, 
‘© When this fond heart shall cease to beat solely for you.” 


® e * . 


With the death-dealing brand, in his sinewy hand, 
Who comes lover's hopes to destroy ; 

It’s Morven’s high lord, and he’s sworn a dread word, 
To make woe o’ this sweet scene of joy. 


It is done, it is done, the deed of death’s o'er, 
And Morven the cruel, lies bath’d in his gore ; 
While the pure soul of Edward devoted to love, 
Has taken its flight to the mansion above. 


* & ® Rg 


The moon's in her prime, but her glory is clouded, 
In a dark misty veil her beauty is shrouded, 

And the winds whistle shrill, 

O’er the heath and the hill. 


€ $ * * 


Who comes like a wand’ring spirit of light ? 
With looks gleaming madness, 
Tho’ dimm'd by deep sadness,} 
While stream on the blast, her tresses of night: 
Iis Earl Morven’s daughter, 
_ Vho mourns for the slain, 
An the fell deed of slaughter, 
Fs turned her brain. 






——— 
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“« He sleeps *mong the lilies, the lily’s his bed, 


«© And the sweetest of roses shall pillow his head, 






«© But the roses so sweet and the lilies so fair, 
‘© Ah! they never with Edward my love can compare ; 
«A spirit so lovely, oh why has it fled. 
*¢ Sad Eveline mourns for her Edward away, 
<¢ The rose is his pillow, the lily his bed, 
‘© But he never will wake at the dawning of day.” 4 
February 8, 1818. J.W.R. s 








STANZAS. 


On hearing Miss Goodail sing. 


That note of wild and plaintive mood 
In sweetest guise was given ; 

With feeling, taste, and‘skill embued, 

It breathed a chaunt from heaven. 






The magic music of thy lips 
A ’witching spell discloses ; 
But gentle as the dew that tips 
The buds of blushing roses. 





Thy notes, from jaded memory chase 
The world’s neglect, its bitter wrong ; 

Departed joys thy tones retrace, 

And all the soul is lost in song. 











As many of our readers may not be aware to whom they ate or | 
ginally indebted for those beautiful lines “ Love in thine evs 
for ever dwells,” we subjoin the original, verbatim et literat”, 
from Cowley’s Works, folio, 1688, p. 13. 

Ed, 
Love in her sunny eyes does basking play ; 
Love walks the pleasant Mazes of her Hair ; 
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Love does on both her lips for ever stray ; 

And sows and reaps a thousand kisses there. 
on In all her outward parts Love's always seen ; 
But, Oh! He never went within. 


Within, Love's Foes, his greatest Foes abide, 

aM Malice, Inconstancy, and Pride. 

So the Earth’s face, ‘Trees, Herbs, and Flowers do dress, 
With other beauties numberless : 

But as the Center Darkness is, and Hell, 

‘There wicked Spirits, and there the Damned dwell. 





3 With me alas, quite contrary it fares ; 
iy Darkness and Death lies in my weeping eyes, 
Despair and Paleness in my face appears, 

Anéc Grief, and Fear, Love's greatest Enemies ; 
But, like the Persian Tyrant, Love within 
% Keeps his proud Court, and ne’er is seen. 


Oh take my heart, and by that means you'll prove 
Within too stored enough of Love : 

Give me but your's, I'll by that change so thrive, 
That Love in all my parts shall live. 

So powerful is this change, it render can 

My outside, Woman, and your inside, Man. 








IMITATION OF HORACE. 


Incipe : vivendi qui recte prorogat horam 
Rusticus expectat dum defluat ; annis, at ille 
Labitur, et labetur in omne volubilis evum. 


Hor. 1. Ep.2. 40. 


He who procrastinates from hour to hour 
Himself to inend—yet has it in his power, 
Is like the rustic, who the live long day 
Does on the river’s bank expecting stay 
Till all the waters shall have passed away. 
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Saturday, January 31.—Paisiello’s delightful Opera of * La 
Molinara” has here been produced. The chief excellencé of this 
piece is the genuine character of the music; it is pure simple 
Italian melody, and the eagerness with which several of the most 
favorite airs in it, have been, years ago, as it were adopted in our 
own music, by having English words set to them, speaks suffi- 
ciently in its praise. The Italian language is not sufficiently un- 
derstood in this country for the merit of a Comic Opera to be ap- 
preciated ; La Molinara contains a good deal of humour, which 
never seems to be felt by the audience. The versatility of Signor 
Ambrogetti is truly surprising ; nobody who has seen him play 
Count Uberto, in ‘* Agnese,” can doubt his tragic powers. His 
excellence in genteel comedy, and also in light comedy, is sufli- 
ciently evinced in his Count, in ‘‘ Figaro,” and his Don Giovanni ; 
his Don Rospolone proves that he is equally possessed of the Jower 
department of the vis comica: ‘‘ Nil con pui non mi sento,” 
omitted in ‘* La Molinara,” was on Tuesday restored to Madame 
Fodor, and she sang it delightfully. 


31. La Molinara—New Divertisement—Acis et Galathe. 


21. Ibid.—Zephir, Ou, le Retour du Printemp. 
24. Le Nozze di Figaro—Incidental Divertisement. Ibid. 


Cheatrical Snquisition. 





** Hic patet ingeniis campus : certusque merenti 





Stat favor: ornatur propriis industria donis.”’ 





CLAUDIA®, 








KING’S THEATRE, 


3. Ibid. Ibid. Ibid. 
7. Le Nozze di Figaro. Ibid. Ibid. 
It. Il Don Giovanni. Ibid. Ibid. 
14. Ibid. Ibid. Ibid. 
17. Ibid.—La Fete Villagois. Ibid. 


LA MOLINARA. 
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DON GIOVANNI, 







Wednesday, Feb. 11.—Notwithstanding the amazing. run which 
it took on its production last season, the public voice has again 


called for «* Don Giovanni,” and Don Giovanni has again ap- 








peared. It is as delightful and as attractive as ever. ‘There are 
but two alterations—the one irifling, the other important. The 
first, that Don Giovanni wears a crimson velvet coat, instead of a 











buff cloth one; that may pass; a young nobleman may be al- 
lowed a coat a year, and to vary the colour and material to his 
taste. But the next—Miss Corri plays Donna Anna, instead of 
Camporese. ‘* Ah! what a falling off is there my countrymen !" 
It almost staggers our opinion of her. It must be confessed that 
this music is dreadfully difficult ; we wonder that she ventured 
to attempt it; Miss Corri is too fond of displaying the force of 
~ her voice, which by being so overstrained, is sometimes exceed- 
4 ingly harsh, and even distressing to the ear. Neither has she 
) yet acquired that touching sweetness of expression which is the 
4 very soul of music. Miss C. was most successful in the canzonet, 
—  Voiche sapete,”’ and in a duet with Madam Fodor, in both of 
which she was rapturously encored. | 


























Saturday, Feb. 21.—A new Divertissement, or ballet Panto- 
mime, called ‘* Zephir; ou Le Retour de Printemp,” was pro- 
duce: with great success; it is the composition of M. Dupont, 
and has been produced by M. Guillet, director of the school of 
dancing established at this Theatre. The allegory is extremely 
pretty. Zephir, or spring enters, and the flowers expand at his 
approach. The different flowers are represented by nymphs; and 
Zephir, with his proverbial inconstancy, flies from one sweet to 
another; Cupid, however, enters, wounds his heart, and he 
finally attaches himself to the rose. The dancing was exquisitely 
beautiful, particularly that in the opening scene between M. Bap- 
tiste and Mademoiselle Milanie. The music by F. J. Klose, was 
very charming ; and altogether we prognosticate a very fuvourable 
run to the Divertisement of Zephir. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 


Oratorio. 

. Richard, Duke of York.—Turret Clock. 

. Richard the Third—lIbid. 

. Mountaineers—lIbid. 

. Ash-Wednesday—No performance. 

. Bride of Abydos; Giaffier, Pacha of Abydos, Mr. H. Johnston ; 
Selim, his supposed son, Mr. Kean; AZirza, Pirate of the Isles, 
Mr. Pope; Osman Bey, the Zimariot Chief, Mr. T. Cooke ; 
Hamet, Osman’s Page, Mrs. Bellchambers ; Hassan, Governor of 
the Haram, Mr. Holland ; Afurtcza, Mr. Barnard ; Zoran, Mr. 
Coveney ; Bensallu, Mr. Kent; Muley, Chebib, and dzein, pi- 
rates, Messrs. Smith, J. Smith, and Woolf; Zulieka, the Bride 
of Abydos, Mrs. Mardyn ; Zabeide, Mrs. Bland; Oneiza, Miss 
Cubitt ; Canzade, Mrs. Hughes ; Sajfie, Miss Halford.—iaising 
the Wind. 

- Ibid—I[rishman in London. 

Ibid—Children in the Wood. 

. Ibid—Hit or Miss. 

. Oratorio. 

Bride of Abydos—Falls of Clyde ; Elien, Miss Smithson. 
3. No performance. 

. Bride of Abydos—Falls of Clyde. 

. Ibid—Ibid. ‘ 

. Ibid—Rosina; Rosina, Miss Byrne; William, Mrs. Bellchambers, 

. Oratorio. 

. Bride of Abydos ; Giaffier, Mr. Bengough—What Next ? 

. Ibid—Rosina. 

. Ibid—No Song no Supper. 

. Ibid—What Next. 
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ORATORIOS. 


Friday, Jan. 30.—This appropriate and sublime entertainment 
commenced for the season, and has been continued on each suce- 
ceeding Wednesday. The first act consisted of a selection from 
the Messiah—the second, the Mount of Olives, by Beethoven— 
and the third, Miscellaneous. The vocal performers were Mrs. 
Salmon, Miss Corri, and Miss Goodall; Braham, Bellamy, and 
others. ‘The instrumental performers were all of acknowledged 
skill; Mr. Henry Smart was the leader, and the whule was under 
the superintendance of Sir George Smart—a gentleman whose 
talents as a conductor are unrival!ed. Mrs. Salmon was in de- 
lightful voice ; Miss Corri sang in a style of uncommon excel- 
lence, we think she appeared to more advantage than at the 
Italian Opera : she partakes perhaps rather too much of the Ca- 
talani schoul of redundant ornament, but the quality of her 
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I voice, and the style. of her execution, are such as to place her 
very high in the list of modern singers. Miss Goodall is a young 
lady whose voice has great power, and who possesses exquisite 
taste and feeling. We are happy in this opportunity of avowing 
our high sense of her excellencies, and although to submit her 
pretensions, as she did, to immediate: comparison with those of 
established and acknowledged professors, was unfavourable, yet. 
' she executed several passages in a style which need fear no com- 
| petition. Nothing was wanting but that increased confidence 
which practice alone can give, a defect which is of all others the 
least reprehensible, as it is the sure indication of talent, and is 
} easily overcome by judicious encouragement, andthe effects of 
© time. Mr. Braham sang, as he always do: s, admirably; the 
> other gentlemen acquitted themselves with credit. Mr. Lindley 
and Mr. Drouet have played Concertos at these Oratorios, the 
entertainments of which have been successfully varied at each 
succeeding performance. 

Tuesday, Feb. 3.—Colman’s play of the “ Mountaineers” was” 
performed. Mr. Kean was the Octavian—he, of course, rendered 
it very effective. His scene with Floranthe was excellent, but we 
do not think it a part fitted to his extraordinary powers—his per- 
formance in Shakspeare’s plays has so rivetted our admiration, 
; that when personating the works of lesser men, we are often dis- 
contented. On the one soil, he has successfully established him- 
self—in the other he appears a monarch wandered from his own 
territory to the ‘* terra incognita” of a stranger. 

Thursday, Feb. 5.—The “< Bride of Abydos,” * a Drama, taken 
exclusively from the Poems of Lord Byron—(the overture and 





* Some persons having been fuolish enough to doubt the pronunciation of 
this word, we annex two classic and indubitable authorities, proving that. 
the y in the second syllable should be long :— 


Utque rogem de te, et scribem tibi, siquis Abydo 
Venerit, aut quero, si quis Abydon eat. 

Ovidti Epis. 19—29, 
Vel tua me Sestus, vel te mea sumat Abydus. | 


—— Epis. 18—127. 
Vou. XII.—No. 67. his : 
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music composed by Mr. Kelly)—was performed at this Theatre, w 
and announced by the following extraordinary play-bill :— 





THE BRIDE OF ABYDOS. 
[Here follow the Characters. ] 


SCENE 1.—The Piratee’ Galley before Day-break. 


’Tis true—they are a lawless brood, 
And every creed, and every race 
With them may find—hath found a place. 


Bride of Abydos, Canto 2—line 365. 


SCENE 11.—The Asiatic Bank of lhe Hellespont, opposite to Hero's 
Tower. 


Before the guardian slaves awake, 
We to the cypress groves had flown, 
And made heaven, earth, and main, our own. 


Canto 1—line 70. 


SCENE 11L—The Divan Chamber. 


Old Giaffier sat in his divan— 


Fair as the first of women ’ere she fell ; 
Such was Zulieka, 


~ Canto 1\—lines 25 and 158. 
SCENE 1V.— Corridor of the Haram. 
Zoe mou sas agapo. [My life, I love thee !] 


Lord Byron’s Minor Poems. 


SCENE Vi—The Eastern Gate of the Abydos, and Triumphal Entry 
of Osman Bey. 


First of the bold Timariot bands, 
That won, and well ean keep their lands. 


Bride of Abydos, Canto 1\—line 203. 


SCENE VI.—A Quadrangle of the Haram. 


The son of his neglected slave. 
Nay, start not ; *twas the term he gave. 


Canto lewline 364. 
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SCENE vil.—Zulieka’s Chamber. 
This rose, to calm my brother’s cares, 
A message frem the Bulbul bears., 
What! not receive my foolish flower ! 


Canto 1—line 287. 


SGENE viu.—The Grots beneath the Haram, washed by the 
Hellespont. 


His boat appears ; not five oars length ; 
His band are plunging in the hay, 
Their sabres glitter through the spray. 


Canto 2—line 439. 


scENE 1x.—The Haram Gardens by Moonlight. 


Dauntless he stood : ’tis come ; soon past ; 
One kiss Zulieka ; ’tis my last ; 
Zulieka started not, not wept ; 
Despair benumbed her. 
Canto 2—line 505. 


SCENE x.—The Dervise at the Chieftan’s Feast. . 


High in his hall reclines the turbann’d chief, 

While dance the Almas to wild miastrelsy. 

What ails thee, Dervise ? 

Why dost thou shun the salt ? that sacred pledge! 
Corsair, Canto 1—line 633. 


SCENE x1.—The Destruction of the Haram. 


They seized him each a torch, _ 
And fire the dome from minaret to porch. 





the cry 
Of women struck, and like a deadly knell, 
Knock’d at that heart, unmov’d by battles yell. 


Corsair, Canto 1—line 201. 


The fable is compounded of Lord Byron's two poems of the 
‘« Bride of Abydos,” and “* The Corsair,” and is, correctly speak- 
ing, a melo-drama, and not as it is called a tragic play. he 
poems are so well known, that we need only notice the deviations 
which the dramatist has effected, and which we conccive to be 
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uniformly unfortunate. Mr. Dimond, the adapter of this elegant 
poem, has contrived to make all end happily ; an event which js 
frequently so clumsily produced in dramatic writings, as to out. 
rage probability, and disgust all spectators of taste and discern. 
ment—and which in this case, although managed by an accom. 
plished play-wright, is entirely subversive of the effect of a most 
brilliant and powerful poem, One material and injudicious al- 
teration is in dividing the character of Kean into two ; and in the 
sudden resuscitation of his father. We are ready to admit that 
the catastrophe of Lord Byron is lamentable and painful, and 
that it perhaps would on the stage have been unsatisfactory ; but 


we contend that it is infinitely more poctical and affecting than 
bie meagre conclusion of Mr. Dimond’s play. 


The acting of this piece was, with one exception, excellent. 
The part allotted to Mr. Kean was quite unequal to his talents— 
he. had only two or three situations suited to his extraordinary 
powers in the developement of character ; but of these he availed 
himself with his accustomed energy. Mrs. Mardyn, in the heroine, 
agreeably disappointed us: we visited the Theatre in some degree 
prepossessed against her capability of sustaining the part, but we 
never saw her to so much advantage: Her beautiful person ac- 
corded admirably with the poet's description. Mr. H. Johnston 
played Giaffier, in our judgments as badly as it could have been 
performed. The play-bills told us that the processions and com- 
bats were produced under the direction of this gentleman ; we 
are aware that to drill so many uncouth persons, is no trifling 
task ; but we beg leave respectfully to suggest, that it would be 
better on a similar occasion, for him to make himself decently 
perfect in his own part, rather than to devote his time to the 
vain purpose of marshalling supernumerary actors, or drilling the 
front and hind legs of his linsey-woolsey elephants. Mr. Pope 
raved and stormed admiribly ; and during his most boisterous 
vociferations, one of the gods of the upper gallery, to the great 
diversion of the whole audience, cried out to him, to speak a littl. 
louder !!—Mr. T. Cooke had a singing part, with two songs, 
which is all we remember of his performance. Mrs. Bellchambers 
played a male character, in which an indifferent song was in- 





‘ 
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troduced—she sang it beautifully. The other vocal performers, 
Mr. G. Smith, Mr. Woolf, an’ Mr. J. Smith, were unexceptionable. 

The scenery was forthe most part old, and arranged so strangely, 
as to display an utter ignorance of Oriental manners. In the last 
scene of the first act, where the straw dromedaries, the car, 
&e. &c. are introduced, each of the side scenes, technically termed 
the wings, were in a different style of architecture, and the flat or 
back scene, was old English, or Gothic, instead of what it should 
have been. The landscape scenes too, were, as they always are at 
this Theatre, harsh and unnatural, the trees in form and colour 
resembling those which careful horticulturists protect, by wrapping 
up in cloths, to pretect them from frost and snow. . In con- 
clusion we remember no piece, respecting which so much has 
been said before its appearance, and on which so little commen- 
dation has been bestowed afterwards. 

Thursday, Feb. 12.—Miss Smithson appeared in the arduous 
part of Ellen, in ‘* The Falls of Clyde,” and really played it in 
very good style. We are ardent and professed admirers of Miss 
Kelly's acting in this afterpiece, and therefore we consider that 
we are bestowing no trifling praise in saying, that we believe Miss 
Smithson to be second only to that lady in this difficult line of her 
profession. We do not know any one besides the original whe 
could have done so much justice to the character ; the performance 


has since been repeated to crowded houses with uniforsn appro- 
bation. : 


Tuesday, Feb. 17.—Miss Byrne was this evening brought for- 
ward in the part of Rosina, in the afterpiece of that name, and she 
was not eminently successful. Miss Cubit played Phoebe, and very in- 
judiciously introduced the first song from the ‘ Cabinet,” 


a pro- 
ceeding as ridiculous, as it would be to put a patch of canvas on 


superfine cloth, and which after all was not calculated to increase 
the reputation of, the lady. 

Mrs. Belichambers played William ; her fine rich voice enabled 
her to sing much which has been generally omitted, and she was 
never heard to more advantage. 

Thursday, Feb. 19.—Mr. Bengough sustained the part of Gia fier, 
in ** The Bride of Abydos,” instead of Mr. H. Johnston ; and 
more to our satisfaction than his predecessor. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 


——— 


. 30. No performance. 

3t. Guy Mannering—Harlequin Gulliver, or the Flying Island. 

2. Point of Honour—Bombastes Furioso—Ibid. 

3. Artaxerxes—tllustrious Traveller ; Count Valdemar, Mr. Abbott ; 
Count Berndorff, Mr. Macreedy, ; Count Lovendale, Mr. Jefferies; 
Gustavus, Miss R. Boden; Brescv, Mr. Farley; Grig, Mr. Lis- 
ton; Straub, Mr. Comer; Catherine, Mrs. Davenport; Elfrida, 
Miss Shaw ; Udolpha, Mrs. Faucit—Harlequin Gulliver. 

- Ash-Wednesday,—No performance. 

Fazio ; Duke of Florencc, Mr. Egerton; Gonsalvo, Mr. Matthews ; 
Aurio, Mr. Crumpton; Giraldi Fazio, Mr. C. Kemble; Bartolo, 
Mr. Blanchard; Philario, Mr. Duruset; Falsetto, Mr. Connor ; 
Theodore, Mr. Penn; Bianca, Miss O'Neill; Aldabella, Mrs. 
Faucit ; Clara, Miss Shaw—IIlustrious Traveller. 

7. Guy Mannering—Harlequin Gulliver. 

9. Fazio—Ibid. 

10. Guy Mannering—IIlustrious Ttraveller. 

12. Fazio—Harlequin Gulliver. 

13. Oratorio. 

14. Guy Mannering—Illustrious Traveller. 

16. Fazio—Harlequin Gulliver. 

17. Point of Honour—Iustrious Traveller—Husband and Wife. 

18. No performance. : 

19. Fazio—Harlequin Gulliver. 

20. Oratorio. 

21. Zuma, or the Tree of Health: Carlo di Chincona, Mr. Abbott; Dr. 
Bonoro, Mr. Fawcett; Picquilio, Mr. Liston ; Sancho, Mr. Den- 
nin; Cesar, Mr. Blanchard; Pimeo, Mr. Chapman; Afirvan, 
Mr. Braham; Azan, Mr. J. Isaacs; Zamora, Miss Boden; Ori- 

_ana, Miss Foote; . Beatrice, Mrs. Davenport; Clara, Mrs. Ster- 
hing ; Inisilla, Miss Matthews; Zuma, Miss Stephens; Chinchilla, 
Mrs. Garrick—Hllustrious Traveller. 

23. Fazio—Harlequin Gulliver. 

—— 24. Zuma—lllustrious Traveller. 
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ORATORIOS, 


Friday, February 6.—The Oratorios commenced this evening, 
and have since been continued on each successive Friday. Braham 
was in excellent voice ; Miss Stephens sang delightfully ; and the 
other performers, Miss Frith, Miss George, Messrs. Hammond, 
Miller, Thorne, and Tinney, acquitted themselves honourably.— 
The instrumental performers were exceedingly good. A Mr. Ja- 
cob, announced as the organist of Surry Chapel, (alias Rowland 
Hill’s conventicle in Blackfriar’s-road,) made his first appearance 
ata Theatre Royal. Whether the saints will-hear his psalmody 
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with equal pleasure, after such an unworthy application of his 
powers, we know not; but he certainly evinced great skill on his . 
instrument, and is a valuable successor of the late unequalled Mr. 
Samuel Wesley. Mr. Braham sang a new song, which wesubjoin. 
The music was quite good enough for the words :—the charitable 
intention of the latter prevents our saying anything in censure, 
and to speak otherwise is impossible. 


«¢ Ah, why should the sailor, returned from afar, 
Escaped from the dangers of tenepests and war, 
See the demon of poverty frowning appear— 
And moisten his morsel with many a tear? 


Survey the poor shed where his little ones lie, 

And mark for a moment that heart-rending sigh 5 
*Tis the mother’s, who mourns for her infants so dear, 
And moistens their morsel with many a tear, 


But who can the father’s sensations define ? 

He feels all their sorrows, yet scorns to repine ;, 
But when the bright beams of the day disappear, 
His pillow is moistened with many a tear. 


Oh do not my country, thus leave him forlorn 
Who for thee in all climates has misery borne ; 
Place Hope in the van, and Despair in the rear, 
And ne’er let his morsel be moist with a tear. 


Mr. Drouet and Mr. Lindley have occasionally played concertos 
at these oratorios. 


THE ILLUSTRIOUS TRAVELLER. 


Tuesday, February 3—A new melo-drama so entitled was per- 
formed this evening. It isa production of some merit; and its 
contrivances are ingenious and natural. It reminded us a good 
deal of a piece called ‘« The Escapes, or the Water-Carrier;” the 
interest is the same, and several of the occurrences are similar, 
particularly that of passing off the Count as the decrepid father of 
his protector, and by that stratagem deceiving the officers who are 
in search of him. The plot of the piece is as follows :— 


Count Bernsdorf, a nobleman and general officer of Denmark, has been four 
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some time living in concealment in the mountainous district of Kanzel in 
Norway, whither he has fled from.a groundless charge of treason. In this re. 
treat he finds a firm friend in an honest blacksmith, who on the approach of 
soldiers in search of him assists him in numerous escapes. Udelpha, the wife 
of Bernsdorf, who during his absence with the army had by gaming com- 
pletely ruined his fortune, and long since fled from his house with their only 
infant, is accidentally thrown in his way at the moment of his greatest dan- 
ger, and a reconciliation ensues. The King and an attendant, who are tra- 
velling incog. take shelter from a storm in the blacksmith’s cottage, and be- 
come informed of the place of bis concealment; the family are arrested, and 
brought before the monarch on a charge of coneealing the traitor. Bernsdorf 
appears, and delivers himself up to justice ; the King coavinced of his inno- 
cence, pardons him, and the piece concludes. 


The language of this piece is above mediocrity : that given to 
the Count and Udelpha is sometimes pathetic and always consist- 
ent. The worst is that which is intended to be comic, particularly 
Liston’s part, which, deprived of his peculiar and indescribable 
humour, would be miserably deficient. The acting was excellent. 
Mr. Macready, as the Count, played with great feeling and energy. 
In the scene in the first act where he recounts his fatal story to 


the blacksmith he displayed very considerable talent. His per- 
formance in the last scene was exceedingly clever. Mrs. Faucit is 
admirable in these sort of characters. Her full, fine person affords 
a complete personification of the wife and mother. She is un- 
doubtedly beautiful, but her's is not an immature, girlish beauty : 
she is literally a fine woman ; and there is no one on the stage, 
with the exception of Miss O'Neill, whose deportment is more 
graceful or prepossessing. Her acting in the scene where she dis- 
covers herself to her husband was very fine. Farley was quite at 
home jin the blacksmith. There is a great deal of nature about 
this gentleman, and a strong relish fur what is characteristic, 
which renders him invaluable in these sort of performances. Mrs. 
Davenport is quite at home in the old woman ; and Miss Carew 
does all that is required of her. The author seems to have been 
told that Liston was to play the part, and relying on his talents, 
thought any exhibition of his own unnecessary. This was dis- 
creet: there is something so rich and original in the humour of 
this comedian, that it is impossible to restrain your risible mus- 
cles, when he chuses that they should be called into exercise.— 
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We suspect that this piece is of inal origin—the scenery was 
beautiful—a light-house was admirably introduced—the scene of 
the forges was also good. 


FAZIO. | 

Thursday, February 5.—Fazio, a tragedy, the work of a gentle- 
man of the name of Millman, was represented at this Theatre, 
the history of its progress is curious. It was first given to the 
public as a literary production merely , without any intention of 
its being made the subject of theatrical representation ; and viewed 
as a dramatic poem it is unexceptionable, and tends highly to the 
reputation of the author.—Mr. Dimond, the manager of the Bath 
Theatre, laid violent hands on a copy of it, and without having 








ETS 


> had the decency to solicit the consent of the author, ,or even re- 
tg : ° ; . , . 
- questing his concurrence, produced it with certain unlicensed 
~} alterations, as an acting play. Miss Somerville of Drury-lane 
44 


Theatre, a young lady of great and rising talent, and whose ab- | 
sence from that establishment is quite unaccountable, played the 
part of Bianca, and her success was so unequivocal, that the re- 
putation of ‘ Fazio,*” reached the metropolis ; and the managers | 
7} of Covent-garden were induced to represent it, for the sake of 
, #8 exhibiting the extraordinary powers of Miss O'Neill. They also, 





| 

| 
® witha want of courtesy highly unbecoming, neglected to ap- . | 
"% prize the author of their intention, or even to solicit his acqui- - 
escence in their design.—Mr. Millman therefore, who only pub- 
lished it as an academical effort, is not to be considered as respon- 
sible for its defects in representation, and on the managers of 
Covent-garden must all censure rest which it deserves, and which 
it has already received as a performance. The story upon which | 
it is founded, formerly appeared in the Annual Register of 1795, 
it is as follows :—Fazio, a young married Italian, who is fond of phi- 











f 


: * A news-paper dispute has been maintained, respecting the correct pro- 
= nunciation of this title. There can be however but one opinion respecting it, 


the Italian Z is in sound, a compound of the English D and T; it becomes 


therefore more like Fatzio than Faceo, as the performers (with the exception ig 
of Miss O’Neill) call it. 


Vou. XII.—No. 67. S$ 
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losophical inquiry, becomes by accident the possessor of the riches of 
an old miser, who had been set upon,and mortally wounded by rob. 
bers. He dies, and Fazio, after some conscientious compunctions 
seizes on his wealth, and giving out that he has succeeded in hs 
search after the philosopher’s stone, assumes the splendid appear- 
ance of a prince. The Marchesa Aldabella, an Italian courtezan, 
seduces him into an amour, which being discovered by his wife 
Bianca, so inflames her jealousy, that she, on hearing he is at 
the palace of Aldubella, flies to the dukes council and accuses 
him of murder. He is upon this information apprehended, the 
mangled. body of the deceased is found upon his premises, and he 
is sentenced to die. The wife on finding this fatal termination of 
her jealous project ; relents, declares his innocence, but all her. 
efforts to convince his judges are unavailing. He is doomed to 
die, and is in the end executed. Before this fatal event, she seeks 
out Aldabella and entreats her to exert her influence in procuring 
his pardon, this prayer is however ineffectual, and poor Bianca 
at length dies of a broken heart. This is the outline of the fable. 
The most glaring fault of this performance is a want of elevation 
in the principal characters. Fazio is a villian without any pal- 
liation for his crimes. Bianca is an amiable personage, but 
suffers her jealousy to urge her to unwarrantable and cruel mea- 
sures. The acting was excellent. Miss O'Neill left no wish un- 
gratified, she was particularly excellent in that scene where the 
domestic enters and informs her of her husband's absence. She 
conjures him to say where he is, but before the reply can be 
made, her own dreadful anticipation tells her ‘tis at the Mar- 
chessa’s. We never beheld the devotion, or the jealousy of a 
wife more admirably pourtrayed. Mr. Kemble was uniformly 
good in Fazio. We perceive every day an increasing resemblance 
between this gentleman and his brother. 


ZUMA. 


Saturday, February 21.—An opera entitled ‘‘ Zuma, or the Tree 
of Health,” was produced at this Theatre. The author is our old 
friend, Mr.T. Dibdin ; and the composers are Mr. Bishop and Mr. 
Braham. The scene is laid in Lima, and the time is the middle 
of the seventeenth century. The plot is taken from a novel of 
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Madame De Genlis, and relates to the discovery of the medicinal 
properties of Peruvian bark—it is as follows :— 

The Vice Queen of Peru is dangerously ill, and her Indian at- 
tendants are suspected of having administered slow poison. The 
attrocities practised upon their ancestors, being still alive in their 
memories, and prompting them to revenge of all kinds on Eu- 
ropeans. Zuma, the wife of an Indian prince, Mirvan, is admit- 
ted to the peculiar confidence of the Vice Queen, and rendered an 
object of jealousy to all the household. The secret of the valu 
able properties of the bark is as yet known only to the natives, 
and maddened by the cruelties of the invaders, they solemnly 
swear never to reveal it toa European. The known affection en- 
tertained by Zuma, for her patroness the Vice Queen, and her anx- 
iety for the recovery of that lady, induce her countrymen to 
suspect her as likely to disclose her knowledge of that remedy, 
which she is aware would be an infallible restorative. Her hus- 
band irritated by these reproachful insinuations, offers. them as a 
pledge of fidelity their only child. Vacillating between her 
anxiety tosave the life of her benefactress and the natural terrors 
of the mother; she at length determines on secretly infusing into 
. the daily draught of the Vice Queen this matchless specific. In 
the act of doing this, she is observed by the Vice Roy who has hi- 
therto refused to listen to the artful insinuations of the ladies of the 
household, and he of course concludes that the charge previously 
made against her of conspiring to poison her mistress is too true, 
and she is consequently sentenced to death. A good natured family 
physician however takes away the dregs of the cup for the pur- 
pose of analysis. Picquillo, one of the domestics of the palace 
has in the mean time whilst prosecuting an amour with an Indian 
girl, discovered the properties of the Tree of Health and com- 
municated it to his mistress. On investigation it appears to be 
the same with the draught intended for the Queen and the simi- 
larity is announced just in time to save the life of Zuma, who has 
been led to the stake and doomed to death, the child of Zuma who 
by accident gets into the garden of the palace is restored to its 
parents. The Queen recovers, the Indians are declared free, and 
all ends in the ordinary way of universal happiness,— 
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It will be seen that the plot of this opera is not devoid of inte- 
rest: we are sorry that it has been appropriated to an opera, in- 
stead of being dramatised in a more perfect form. It is always 
dangerous to intrust parts requiring acting to the hands of sing. 
‘ers; they are uniformly incapable of doing justice to them, and 
when they attempt to be impressive are commonly ridiculous, In 
thus speaking in approbation of the plot we wish to be understood 
as referring only to the outline furnished by Madame de Genlis, 
which we think susceptible of considerable dramatic effect. The 
present adaptation of it is not very fortunate. It abounds in im- 
probabilities. ‘The illness of the Vice-queen, upon which all the 
interest of the piece hinges, is, we suppose, intermittant, for we 
see her present at a banquet and festival, in apparent health; she 


also walks and talks like a convalescent. In a scene or two, how. 


ever, we hear of her danger ard are repeatedly told that Zuma’s 
interference alone can save her life. We would advise the mana- 
gers to chuse some other representative of this valetudinarian ;* | 
Miss Foote, we are happy to say, looked quite well, and seemed in 
the perfect enjoyment of that health which will, we trust, long 
enable her to delight the public. The escape, too, of Picquillo is 
somewhat outrageous and incredible. He is taken prisoner, and 
confined by the Indians, as an intended sacrifice tojtheir gods—(a 
stretch of Mr. Dibdin’s imagination, by the bye, not according 
with the manners of the Peruvians.) He is guarded by a native 
whom Chinchella induces to leave his post; a rope is, however, 
previously affixed round his body, one end of which is taken down 
into a cellar by the simple-hearted jailor. This rope is. removed 


from the Spaniard, and a native enters who is good-natured enough 


to let it be replaced on him; the consequence is, that the gentle- 
man on the basement hearing a noise, and suspecting the pri- 
soner to be refractory, pulls his comrade towards him across the 
stage, unmindful of his cries and expostulations. The audience, 
though well-disposed, could not endure this, and expressed their 
disapprobation very distinctly. 


The music was very beautiful. An echo duet, by Braham and 





* Would it aid the illusion if a box or two of pills, or a vial of physic, were 
to be taken on the stage ?>—P’rinter’s Devil. 
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Stephens, was rapturously received and encored. The single songs 





were not so effective as the concerted pieces: a septetto in the se- 
cond act was uncommonly good. The chorus of friars and nuns, 
beginning ‘ Daughter of error, hear,” was as fine as anv we ever 
heard. Miss Stephens, in the solo, was exquisitely delicate; and 
the subdued voices of the choristers gradually increasing to a 
flood of harmony, was in the happiest and most elevated style 
of that great musician, Bishop. ‘There was a song to the well- 
known tune of the Marscilivis Hymn introduced by Mr. Braham ; 
and much against the wish of the audience, was thrice repeated. 
The air, it will be remembered, was the signal for atrocities of all 
sorts in the French revolution. It contained some evident allu- 
sions to the war of independence now existing between Spain and 
her colonies. We cannot find Janguaye sufficiently strong to re- 
probate the introduction of subjects of political dissension into 
our Theatres ; they are always productive of confusion and riot. 
On this occasion Mr. Braham endeavoured to act! and never in our 
lives did we witness anything so ridiculous. Mr. B. is one of those 
who takes the direction of Hamlet ‘suit the action to the word” 


as literal: and, in consequence, he mimics the action of a post- 
boy in the fourth line of the second verse. 


man who, in reciting this line, ‘‘ Through the long space of ten 
revolving years,’ concluded his pantomimic accompaniment by 


He reminds us of a 


holding up his two hands on pronouncing the numeral, and 


touching his ears on the concluding syllable. The words are as 
follows :— 


*¢ Peruvians, wake to glory ! 
Hark, what myriads bid you rise ; 
Your children, wives, and grandsires hoary,— 
Behold their tears, and hear their cries! 
Shall fell invaders, mischief breeding, 
With Spanish hosts, a ruffian band, 
Affright and desolate the land, 
While Peace and Liberty lie bleeding ? 
To arms, to arms, ye brave— 
The avenging sword unsheath ! 
March on, all hearts resolved 
On liberty or death ! 
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Oh Liberty! can man resign thee, 
Once having felt thy generous flame ? 
Can Spanish bolts and bars confine thee, 
Or whips thy noble spirit tame? 
Too long Peru has wept, bewailing 
The savage power her conquerors wield ; 
But Freedom is our sword and shield, 
And all their arts are unavailing. 
To arms, &c. &c. 


Mr. Blanchard played a black servant very well. Mr. Liston had 
a part entirely unsuited to him: there was not only an absence vi 
all comedy on the part of the author,, but no room left for any to 
be introduced by the actor. Mr. Denning played a’ Spanish ser- 
vant very respectably, but had little to perform. Mr. Fawcett had 
to talk a great deal of medical slang, but with little effect ; were 
it not for his song he would have been nearly unnoticed. Mrs. Da- 
venport, as an old duenna was clever; and Miss Matthews made 
an affected waiting-woman. 


———— 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAY-MARKET. 


Mr. Lloyd has been during Lent, delivering his lecture on As- 
tronomy, at this Theatre, illustrated by his Dioastrodoxon. 





THEATRE ROYAL, ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


Mr. Walker has also been exhibiting his Eidouranion accom- 
panied by a lecture. The attendance has been very respectable. 


A company of Highlanders have lately been exhibiting on_ this 
stage the festivities and national peculiarities of a Highland Wed- 
ding, abounding with Dancing, &c. &c. Whatever charm this 
performance might have had for those to whom it recalled images 
of infancy we cannot tell, but to us who labour under the disad- 
vantages of a more southerly parentage it was entirely without 
amusement. 
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MINOR DRAMA. 








‘* 


. SURREY THEATRE. 


| Mr. Dibdin whose active and able management of this Theatre 
is cannot be to much commonded, has brought out a serious piece 
“* founded on Coleridge’s Zapolya, a review of which will be found in 
~ another part of this work. It is of too serious a cast for the fre- 
quenters of this Theatre, and were we not fearful of giving offence 


we should say too good, at any rate we may be allowed to pro- 





 nounce it too poetical. Mr. Dibdin has made little or no deviation 
' for the published drama. Miss Taylor and Mr. Huntley were very 


- successful.—A child who spoke an address between the first and 
second act is the best speaker we ever heard of so tender an age. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


A piece founded on thestory of the ‘‘ Fortunate Youth,” con- 
tinues to attract considerable attention. One founded on the no- 
vel of “‘ Rob Roy,” has also been brought forward. 
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THE SANS PAREIL. 


Miss Scott has dramatised the hoax of the ‘‘ Fortunate Youth" 
she has produced another piece from her prolific pen, entitled 
‘« The Three Crumps”—which is very pleasing. 





BOLOGNA’S EXHIBITION. 


This amusing and innocent entertainment is now again open, a 
very illiberal and unjustifiable attempt has been made to shut it 
up, which we are happy to find has proved unavailing. 


2 








PROVINCIAL DRAMA. 






- BICESTER. 
Oxford Feb, 8, 1818. 


Having secn a letter in your last number, giving a description 
ofa company of Comedians performing at Bicester, and being 
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well acquainted with the place, I went over to it with the intention 
of ascertaining their merits, and after a little inquiry. I diseo- 
vered that for three or four nights only, a performance had been 
inflicted on the inhabitants in a room at the White Lion, an 
obscure Public house,—with respect tothe merit of the performers 
I can say nothing as I never witnessed their undertakings, but 
from the following statements, I will leave you yourself to judge, 
Mr.Goddard is a frequenter of fairs, wakes, &c, and as his company 
consists only of his wife and daughter (a little girl of eight or nine 
years old) he may correctly be denominated the manager: The 
other performers mentioned were collected at moderate salaries 
from the inhabitants of Bicester; Mr. Sanson is a journeyman 
tailor, Mr. Gordon an Auctioneer’s assistant and catchpole; Mr. 
Westbury, and Miss Flynn are (I believe) fictitious personages. 

The performances were, a scene or two from ‘‘ Inkle and 
Yarico.”” Inkle, Mr. Goddard—in which Mr. Sanson sung 
<¢ Jemmy Linkum Feedle” which was his first and last appearance 
on any stage. The second night. ‘* The Miser,’ Lovegold; Mr. 
Goddard, and acomic song Mr. Gordon, witha comic interlude 
called ‘* Three old Women Weatherwise,” which I believe was 
repeated. Neither ‘* The Slave,” ‘* Guy Mannering,” nor ‘ A 
New way to Pay old Debts,”’ were ever attempted. I fear I have 
trespassed too long on your time, but being an occasional inhabi- 
tant of the place, I think it my duty to expose the falsehood of 
your correspondent and to assure you that I consider the hoax 
equally destitute of Humour, as it is of truth. 


I am, sir, 


Your most obedient servant, 
EXPOSITOR. 


N.B. The Theatre was not provided with seats; but a large 
rail was placed across the middle of the room, and the written 
play-bills announced. Boxes 1s.—Pit 6d. 


The Editor feels that it is necessary to explain to the readers of 
the Theatrical Inquisitor the circumstances attending the inser- 
tion of the letter in question. It came to the publisher's with 
the town post mark of Bicester and had every appearance of being 
genuine, ‘Lhe author of this despicable imposition may reflect (if 
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indeed he has the power of doing so) that his deceit will perhaps 
in future, prevent the notice of some worthy and unknown per- 
former, as it is impossible for the correspondence in obscure towns 


to be authenticated before insertion. 





BRIGHTON. 


An accouut of our Theatrical company will I trust be accepta-~ 
ble, as the Brighton ‘Theaire of late has forwarded many perfor- 
mers of Metropolitan fame and may fairly be termed a Theatrical | 
nursery. It is at present under the able auspices of Mr. Trotter, | 
who is ever alert to forward novelty, though I regret to say he is { 
not will rewarded fur his exertions. As a manager he is deserving 
of great encouragement, but as an actor the less we see of him 
the better.—Mr. Woulds who was several years a favourite perfor- 
mer in the Bath company, is now our leading comedian, he re- 
presents the same cast of characters which Mr. Harley gid for- 
merly, he iy always perfect, well acquainted with stage business 
and has a considerable share of comic humour, but unfortunately 
he possosses a particularity of voice similar to Mr. Decamp’s, of 
which he should endeavour to divest himself.—Mr.H.Kemble is our 
principal tragedian, he isknown to the London public, therefore I 
shall omit saying more than that he is generally approved of. Mr. L. 
Lee is our singer, a young man of good vocal taste, but of little 
compass. Mr. W. Vining our stage manager, represents foreigners 
and feeble comic old men with considerable success.—Mr. J. Vin- 
ing a promising young man in the lighter parts of ragedy.—Mrz 
Herbert from the Lyceum Theatre performs the hearty comic old 
men very chastely and with much applause.—Mr. Weston from the : 
London boards, Mr. Woulds, Mrs. Vining, and Mrs, Cory are 


desetving favourites in their respective characters. 
Brighton, Jan. 25, 1818. A. R. } 





DUBLIN. 


The theatrical portion of our fellow citizens are all busy on the 
subject of a dispute between Mr. Jones, manager of the Theatre 


Royal, Crow-street, and a Miss Rock, a young actress of con- 
Vor. XII—No. G7. T 
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siderable talent, of the same establishment. It appears that the 
manager is indebted to Miss Rock in a considerable sum of money, 
formerly borrowed of her father, and that he is unable at present 
to discharge the debt. Mr. Jones states, that the young lady took 
umbrage at the engagement of Mrs. Edwin, whom she consi- 
dered as likely to deprive her of many parts, which she had been 
in the habit of performing, this statement she denies. On going 
however, on the 24th of January to receive her salary, she was 
tendered (not. what she came for) but her discharge, and in- 
formed that as her re-engagement at the opening of the season, 
had been made by a third person, and not by Mr. Jones himself ; 
it was not binding. This unhandsuine conduct to an amiable— 
woman, and an excellent actress, was generally reprobated, and 
as we never do anything by halves, a very strong and powerful 
party espoused the cause of the lady. The news-papers have been 
full of the statements, and counter-statements of the parties. So 
great a sensation has this occasioned, that a public meeting took 
place on February 7, of Tuz Frienps or THE Drama, who were con- 
vened by advertisement, to take intu consideration the present state 
of the Irish stage, and the best meaus of restoring its respectability. 
A great deal was urged pro and con, and at length the following 
resolutions among others were agreed upon and published in the 
news-papers. 


Resolved—That the present state of the Irish stage, calls loudly 
for reformation and improvement. 

Resolved—That the principal cause of its decline is to be 
ascribed to the present patent being exclusive, which prevents 
that competition so necessary for the proper regulation of a 


Theatre ; and leaves the Irish.public to the caprice of individual 
monopoly. 


Resolved—That the present Patentee, has violated the pledge 


which he solemnly gave, to withdraw himself from the manage- 
_ment of the Theatre. 


It was also determined, that a petition should be presented to 


the Lord Lieutenant, that he would not renew the exelusive 


patent, and a committee of sixteen of the most respectable per- 
sons present] were deputed to prepare that document, and act 
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livered. 

I forbear to say more on the subject of Miss Rock's case, as it 
is reported that a reconciliation is on the tapis. Mrs. Edwin’s 
benefit took place on Wednesday, February 14th, when she had a 
very good house. Mr. St. George Gregg made a very favourable 
second appearance in Don Feliz, in the ‘*‘Wonder.” We have 
lately been favoured by the presence of that inimitable actress, 
Miss Kelly. The Irish are quite in raptures at her performances ; 
particularly that of Lucy in “ The Beggar's Opera :” her delinea- 
tion of that termagant, high-spirited woman is a most perfect re- 
presentation. Her other characters have been very attractive. 


Your's &c. 
Feb. 16, 1818. F. N. 








EDINBURGH THEATRE ROYAL, 


The summer-season at the Edinburgh Theatre was of such short 
duration, and altogether so unimportant, that I considered it un- 
necessary to write a separate article on it for ‘The Inquisitor.”"— 
I shall now shortly notice it. The Theatre opened on Monday, 
14th July, 1817, with the play of the <‘ Rivals,” after which the 








e 
a | celebrated clown, Grimaldi, made his first appearance on the 
y e Edinburgh stage, as Orson in the serious ballet- pantomime of 
a “Valentine and Orson.” His reputation as a clown standing 
" a higher than that of any other in Europe, considerable curiosity 
ts ~% had been excited, and crowded houses were drawn at this and his 
. subsequent appearances. His son, a youthful clown, was with him 
™ in this engagement. Grimaldi made his last appearance on Satur- 
day, 19th of July. On Monday the 2lst. Mr. John Johnstone, 
re alias Irish Johnstone, made his first appearance for a summer-en-. 
e- gagement, as Major O' Flaherty, in the ‘‘ West Indian,” and Mur- 
toch Delany, in the ‘Irishman in London.’ On the following 
to Wednesday, he was joined by Mr. Emery, whom the manager had 
™ also engaged. They are both first-rate performers in their re- 





spective lines of character. Mr. Emery made his last appearance 
on the 28th of July, in his celebrated character of Tyke, in the. 
“* School of Reform.” This is a performance which is fitted in 
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every respect to convey virtuous impressions, and to take a strong 
hold on the youthful mind : a remark which it would be fortunate 
if we could, with justice, make on many more of our theatrical 
representations. 

On Tuesday, 5th of August, Mr. Sinclair and Miss Stephens 
made their first appearance for the season as Young Meadows and 
Rosetta in ‘« Love ina Village.” After drawing pretty good houses, 
they made their last appearance on Saturday, August 16th, as Mac- 
heathand Polly in the ‘* Beggar’s Opera.” It is to be regretted that 
Miss Stephens should represent such acharacter. The Theatre 
closed the same evening for the summer-season. 

Owing to the present manager having the Glasgow Theatre this 
season, the commencement of the winter campaign of the corps 
dramatique in Edinburgh was delayed till a inuch later date than 
usual. The season commenced on Saturday, January 10th, with 
the ‘* Way to Keep Him,” and the petite piece of ‘* Is he Jealous,” 
which latter unfortunately had no Miss Kelly to support it; but 
Mr. Jones played Belmour with great eclat. 

On Monday, January 12th, Mr. Mathews made his first appear- 
ance for a series of evenings as Sir David Dunder, in ‘« Ways and 
Means :” and ona succeeding evening, the ‘‘ Actor of All Work” 
was brought forward for him ; Multiple displays the richest and 
most chaste of all Mathews’s mimical performances. His change 
of voice and dress is wonderfully complete ; particularly when he 
is transformed into the apprentice : he might here have deceived 
a real Argus! On Monday, January 26th, Mr. Mathews made his 
exit as Solomon Gundy in ‘‘ Who Wants a Guinea ?”’ and after re- 
peating Multiple in the “ Actor of All Work,” he came forward, 
-and returned his grateful thanks to the inhabitants of Edinburgh 
for his many kind receptions ; and particularly for the indulgence 
he had met with from them in lis Scotch imitation in the last 
mentioned character, which was, in fact, very excellent for al 
Englishman. He then said, that he begged to assure them that 
a London actor never considered his talents as put so effectually 
to the test as when appearing before an Edinburgh audience. 
This compliment he introduced very neatly. 

The melo-drama of the ‘‘ Innkeeper’s Daughter,” founded on 
Southey’s affecting ballad, was brought forward on Wednesiay; 
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28th of January, with considerable attractions of scenery, &c: ; 
and, above all, with the performance of Mary, by Mrs. H. 
Siddons. 

The piece entitled, “‘ The Falls of Clyde,” was produced on 
the 4th of February; and Kenney’s new comedy of ‘‘ The Touch- 
stone; or, The World as it Goes,” on the subsequent evening ;— 
and onthe 12th of February, the afterpiece of ‘‘ The Cobbler of 
Preston,” altered from Jahnson, was performed :—Russell was 
very amusing in it as the ¢obbler—Sly. 


On Monday, 16th of February, a new tragedy, called ‘* The 
Appeal,”* by Mr. John Galt, of London, was produced at this 
Theatre, for the first time on any stage. The prologue, a very 
neat piece, written by Mr. Wilson, author of the ‘* City of the 
Plague,” &c. was recited by Mr. W. Murray : the Tragedy is in 
three acts, and contains some very fine poetry—the author seems 


to possess superior diction. Some of the speeches, however, are 


rather too long for an acting-play ; but with the exception of one 
or two passages, the whole went off with scarce any opposition. 
The story is briefly this :—Aricite (Mrs. H. Siddons,) the lovely 
daughter of Heigert, is deeply attached, and reciprocally attached, 
to Ethelstane, a young man who, by the propriety of his demeanour, 
and the brilliancy of his talents, had pushed his fortune to the 
highest honours in the Judicature of his country. There is, how- 
ever, a stain attached to his birth, which weighs heavily on the 
mind of his fair one. The play opens with Helgert's departure to 
receive LEtheistane, in his judicial capacity: they happen to 
meet at the spot where across is erected to commemorate a savage 
murder which had been committed there nineteen years ago. 
The widow of the person then slaughtered (who turns out to have 
been the father of Ethelstane) happens to be on the spot mourning 
at the tomb of her husband. On Helgert saluting the judges, she, 
to the surprise of all present, starts suddenly forward, and ace 
cuses him of the almost-forgotien murder ; she founds her charge 
on the trifling circumstance of Helgert having brought her an 


annual pittance on each anniversary of the murder: on her 





* This Tragedy was formerly published in the Rejected Theatre.—Editor. 
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reiterated charges a trial is granted ;—a sad and affecting meeting 
then takes place between Ariette and Ethelstane. The trial after- 
wards takes place, Helgert utterly disclaims the charge, and as 
there is no evidence against him, his acquittal is about to be pro- 





nounced, when the widow Isbel, repeating the narrative of her 
husband's murder, states that he was stabbed in the back. 
Helgert here forgets himself, and in the most impassioned man- 
ner exclaims—‘‘ ’Tis false ! I stabbed him in the breast.’ Finding 
himself thus self-betrayed, he confesses the story of the murder, 
and the Tragedy ends in a scene of general woe. Mrs. Siddons 
played Ariette most admirably throughout. A Mr. Yates made his 
first appearance here as Helgert, which he played with considerable 
skill ;—his voice reminds one remarkably of Kean : he promises 
well in tragedy. Mrs. Renaud made her second appearance here 
for ten years past, as the beldame widow Isbel, whicir she played 
extremely well. Mr. John Kemble made his appearance in a new 
sphere, viz. in the boxes; the whole audience rose and received 
him with acclamations. The epilogue, written by Walter Scott, 
a witty little address, full of smart local epigrams, was received 
with great approbation ;—it was ‘‘ excellently well” recited by 
Mrs. H. Siddons. After which the tragedy was announced for 


repetition amid almost unanimous applause. 
Edinburgh, Feb. \7, 1818. J. A. 


WOOLWICH. 


The Theatrical season commenced here on the 29th of Decem- 
ber, with some appearance of success. Mr. Henry, the Manager, 
has been fortunate in procuring a very respectable company— 
among which we notice our old favourites, ffuddart, Lynch, and 
Chambers ; Messrs. Montagu, Sims, and Cook, are acquisitions of 
considerable strength: Mrs. Lamb, a lady of very interesting ap- 
pearance, has pleased us in more than one character ; her per- 
formance of Edmond, in ‘‘ The Blind Boy,” has claims to critical 
approbation. Several novelties have been got up in a creditable 
manner :—an entirely new Farce, entitled, ‘‘ Love and Laudanum ; 
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> or, The Old Bombardier,” was produced for the first tine on Fri- 


day, the 23d of January, and continues to attract crowded houses. 


7) it has considerable claims to originality, both in incident and 


- character ;—the following is the outline of the plot :— 

. Metaphor, a lover of Charlotte, niece to Gallipot, a quack, 
_ having been rejected by the Doctor in favour of Signor Furfanti, 

~~ an Italian adventurer, prevails on Scruple, a rascal, who affeets to 

: reconcile his villany to his conscience by a string of ingenious 


~ syllogisms, to procure admission into the Doctor's house as a sick 


>, person, in order to contrive the young lady’s escape, by disguising 


her in his hat and cloak ; he there drinks by accident a sleeping 


potion prepared for a patient, which taking effect, occasions many 
ludicrous situations—it being so manayed that Furfanti and 


Gallipot both imagine they have murdered him. On this they 


wrap the body in a sheet, and put it into a sack, resolving to bury 
it privatelyat midnight. By mistake a sack of saw-dust is carried 
by Furfanti to the church-yard. In the mean time Metaphor, 
impatient at Scruple’s delay, gets into the Doctor's house by the 


chimney, and encounters Scruple in the dark, who has just been 


released from his confinement by Charlotte. An equivoque takes 


place ; when Furfenti returns, and in his fright fancies them the 
ghost of Scruple, accompanied hy the devil. 


During this Char- 
lotte has 


riven information of Scruple’s supposed murder, and the 
constables break into the house. Gailipot and Furfanti both plead 
guilty, and are on the point of being carried to prison, whe 
Metaphor comes forward, and playing on their fears, obtains their 
joint consent to his union with Charlotte. 


Fuze, an old Bombardier, was well supported by Chambers, and 


his ludicrous interpretations of Furfanti's Italian, was a continual 


source of laughter. Lynch evinced much talent in his conception 


of the conscientious scoundrel. 


Sims's Gullipot was a judicious | 
piece of acting. 7 | 


The benefits have hitherto been productive :—Mrs. Henry, wife 


of the Manager, has appeared in several characters ; sheis a young 


actress, but from the specimens we have received, we think her 


talents by no means calculated to obtain any professional cele- 


brity. On Mr. Henry’s debut last Wednesday, in Jumes Fitz- Jams, 


good nature induces us to be silent. 
Feb. 14, 1812, A CONSTANT READER. 
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THEATRICAL AND LITERARY CHIT-CHAT, 


Marlow’s ‘‘ Jew of Malta,”’ is forthcoming at Drury-lane. Mr. Kean will, 
of course, play the Jew, and it will doubtless be a most splendid and effective 
representation. The other characters are not important. 

An Opera, founded on “ Rob Roy,’’ is in a state of great forwardness a: 
Covent-Garden—said to be the production of Mr. Terry, the writer of ‘‘ Guy 
Mannering.’”’ A play on the same story is also in preparation at Drury-Lane 
Theatre—there will be a race for priority of representation. | 

A Melo-drama, entitled ‘‘ The Mountain Chief,” bas been read at Drury- 
Lane Theatre ; it is the production of Mr. Earle, the author of ‘* Outwitted 
at Last.” It however gave such little satisfaction to the actors, that it is 
withdrawn to be re-written! ! We suppose that this gentleman is so occupied 
in reading plays forthe Theatre, which is stated to be his employment, that he 
has no time to devote to his own writings. 

The Drury-Lane Theatrical Fund will have a dinner at the Londnu Tavern 
on Wednesday, the 11th of March, at which His Royal Highness the Duke of 
York will preside, supported by two of his Royal Brothers; the Dukes of 
Bedford, Devonshire, &c. &c., Earl Yarmouth, and a long list of Nublemen 
and Gentlemen. Mr. Kean, the present, and the veteran Bannister, the late 
Master, aided by a numerous Committee, will superintend the festivities: of the 
day. Mr. T. Cooke will preside over the musical department, which, it is 
said, will excel every thing hitherto performed on such an occasion. Several 
of the first literary characters will be present. Grimaldi, the Clown, will take 
his station among the Stewards, with a white wand in his hand ; which will 
be no doubt his first appearance in that character. We heartlly wish the 
Fund every success, and its friends on that day every enjoyment. 

Jt is rumoured that Mr. Arnold has made an engagement with Mr. Ma- 


thews. We shall again have an opportunity of enjoying his talents. They 
are never seen to advantage in a large Theatre. 
A new poetical translation of “‘ Ovid’s Epistle,” is in the press, by 


D. Baynes, Esq.—Mr. Lake is preparing a volume of poetry. 

It is understood that the Cobourg Theatre cannot be completed, as it has 
been intended, for Easter. We have not yet seen it ; but are told that the 
stage is not weil constructed. 

Mr. Dowton has tendered his resignation to the sub-committee of Drury- 
Lane Theatre. Munden has taken legal proceedings fur the payment of his 
salary, which has been suspended on aecount of illness. 

Miss Kelly has renewed her engagement in Dublin. 


H, HEWITT, PRINTER, HOLBORN. 
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